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N uniform he made the “master race” fear him. In factory overalls he 
told the racketeer leader where to go, and produced twice as muchas 
ever before, In white collar he planned and managed the production with. 


out which we would have lost the war. In other words, the true American, 

Are you going to keep such a man quiet with a dole instead of anf 
opportunity—with regulations instead of liberty—with coercion instead 
of cooperation? Pity anyone who thinks so! 

Here comes an American—millions of them. And when they burst on 
a peacetime nation, there will be such a release of pent-up American 
energy as this world never saw. They'll want and will demand opportunity 
that lets the hard worker reach the level of the highest. Regimentation? 
Out of the way! Defeatism? Who said so? Coercion? Better not try it! 

This is the land of opportunity, and these are the men who have 


earned it. Gangway for an American! 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Pipes gulp acid water to 
save a coal mine 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


K THIS mine in Pennsylvania there's 
good coal—450 feet down—but 
even more water. A few years ago 
they almost lost the mine—the pipes, 
for pumping the water out, had cor- 
toded, because the water contains acid, 
and in three days enough water could 
Pour in to flood the underground 
pumps and lose the mine for months 
make salvage almost impossible. 
The mine owner had heard that 
chemical plants use pipe lined with 
B. F. rich rubber to handle strong 


acids. He investigated, bought the 
same pipe, and. has never been in 
danger of losing his mine since. Metal 
pipe used to last 7 months; the B. F 
Goodrich pipe has now been in use 
48 months and is as good as new. In 
that time it has handled more than 10 
billion gallons of acid water. 

Many B. F. Goodrich developments, 
made for one industry, are applied as 
this was to an entirely different field 
with equally good results. Research is 
continuous at B. F. Goodrich, and ap- 
plies to every kind of rubber product, 


new or old. No product is too stand- 
atdized to be improved or changed to 
meet changing needs of users. B. F. 
Goodrich distributors can tell you 
about those improvements in products 


-your company already uses or might 


use. If you don’t know the name of 
the distributor nearest you, write di- 
rect about any problem you have that 
rubber might solve. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products Di- 
vision, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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E NTR E PR E Re E U a The newsboy onthe corner 


and the owner of a business have this in common. Both have in- 


vested their capital in a business with the hope of making a profit. 


By offering a reasonable chance for a fair profit, the Free Enter- 
prise system encourages business men, big and small, to take the 
risks which are necessary to start new businesses and to develop 
new products. From these come new industries, more jobs and a 


better standard of living. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


sht in the Doldrums 


about everyone in Washingt6n 
yking on eggs. Any plan that is 
‘ward is dated Nov. 7, V-E Day, 
. 20-nothing for today. 

sions ON wage increases, for ex- 
have been put over until after 


1 ters record their decision Nov. 7. 
116 Mconversion policy—aside from 
107 J not-too-important pulling and 
86 Hiw-is stymied behind V-E Day. 


>\ has a continuing argument on 
bnds about prices on civilian re- 
sion goods until the wage and 


60~ [ction issues are set. And the ordi- 
ssn; [un of Washington business in the 
em, Qpcown bureaus and most particu- 
on Capitol Hill is waiting on who 
be inaugurated Jan. 20. 
Pal M+ to impede business planning a 
foe further, there are a few matters of 
mar, gy, such as postwar taxation, that 
dA. Mt be seriously considered until after 


at is cleaned up on both fronts. 


onversion in Line of Fire 


sets in the military timetable 
i, make V-E Day look a good deal 
et off than it seemed two months 

ut WPB’s reconversion program 
particularly tough spot. The en- 
d inertia means that everybody in- 
and outside the board has got time 
bke potshots at it now. The only 
to be sure of keeping, a major pro- 
intact in Washington is to keep it 
ing; as soon as it loses momentum it 
bmes a sitting target. 


e Civilian Goods Priorities 


e touchiest point in the V-E Day 

as it now stands is the simplified 
rity system that would take eftect as 
pas Germany goes under. This pro- 
‘for a single rating reserved for the 
tary and an AAA emergency rating 
cused for breaking particular bottle- 
‘s. Civilian ps manufacturers, 
er the plan, are to get no priorities; 
l a to scramble ~d what's left. 
or the two months, representa- 

of civilian industries with a 
m to essentiality have been argu- 
for a second priority band, a junior 
ng that would put them behind the 
itary but ahead of nonessential in- 


ey el pare 
ViceChonmen © W. Amdenon 


from some officials in the Office of 
ilian Requirements OCR is afraid 
t essential civilian producers will 
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get lost in the rush if all controls come 
off at once. 

There has been some speculation in 
WPB that once the reconversion pro- 
gram gets going, OCR will be closed 
Out as a separate agency. 


ed 
Tax Writeoff System Ready 


WPB now has its machinery set up 
to issue certificates of nonnecessity—the 
permits that will entitle war contractors 
to special tax*writeoffs when emergency 
facilities that they have built are no 
longer needed. Authority over certifi- 
cates of nonnecessity was transferred to 
WPB by executive order after the Army 
and Navy had failed for two years to 
get together on a procedure for issuing 
them (BW —Oct.7'44,p5). 

WPB filled out its hand this week by 


getting two more executive orders cov- 
ering special amortization of emergency 
facilities. One gives it the authority to 
amend the original certificates of neces- 
sity, which qualify a contractor to 
charge off emergency facilities in five 
years or the duration of their use, 
whichever is shorter. The other author- 
izes WPB to issue payment certificates 
which will give tax-free status to pay- 
ments that the government makes for 
the unamortized cost of emergency fa- 
cilities no longer needed. 


7 
Termination Idea Dropped 


Army procurement officers have 
scrapped the idea of writing a provision 
for lump-sum termination settlements 
into contracts. The Army experimented 
with the proposal for several months, 


OPA will shortly give its district 
offices specific instructions on how to 
sy reconversion goods. The agency 

ad planned to withhold a reconver- 
sion pricing formula until after V-E 
Day,. but pressure from field repre- 
sentatives who are now meeting re- 
conversion pricing problems at the 
grass roots is forcing adoption of a 
yardstick before the rush which will 
follow V-E Day. 

@Only Tentative-The formula 
OPA plans to give district offices is 
still regarded as tentative, however. 
(For this reason, it will not be widely 
publicized.) Further polishing is ex- 
pected as a result of actual experi- 

_ ence. 

As a matter of fact, OPA is on 
the brink of abandoning the idea of 
a single, simple formula which can 
be widely applied. Modifications 
will be made to meet the needs of 
individual industries and particular 
circumstances. Thus, after a few 
months, OPA may wake up to find 
that a set of reconversion pricin 
standards has just grown up—muc 
as wartime price control standards 
developed gradually over the past 


two or three years. 
@ Kinks Disclosed-OPA has given 


its reconversion pricing formula a 
test run by applying it experimentally 
to a number of industries which have 
been under price control throughout 
the war, and has found that it yields 


Reconversion Pricing Plan Takes Form 


somewhat higher prices than those 
which the industries have under pres- 
ent ceilings. 

This means that, at worst, recon- 

version pricing will be no tighter 
than existing controls. The tryouts 
also served to show up a few kinks 
that OPA expects to have to iron 
out. 
e Exemption Doubted—Price offi- 
cials now doubt that it will be pos- 
sible to exempt small companies 
from price regulation entirely (BW 
—Sep.23’44,p88), but they will be 
subject to very simple controls. The 
big hitch to easing the little fellow’s 
burden, OPA has found, is that he 
is often a supplier of a bigger fel- 
low. 

The hullabaloo over a reconver- 
sion pricing formula has obscured 
the fact that a good deal of recon- 
version pricing has already been ac- 
complished, in some cases by an 
agreement by manufacturers to come 
back into production at 1942 prices 
(electric irons, electric stoves, some 
aluminum cooking ware), in some 
cases by an increase over 1942 prices 
based on _ standards particularly 
adapted to the need of an individual 
industry gees, shotguns). Where 
the need has been urgent, field of- 
fices have managed to adapt existing 
standards to reconversion goods, in 
pricing the products of individual 
man rers. 


AS 


For Jeeps Today. ’ for Jills Tomorrouk:: _ 


HINK of dynamite as controlled force 
for economical, efficient production 
and you define the peace-time role 

of commercial explosives.’ 


For example, the steel that goes into the 
Jeeps of today, that will be used in the 
myriad appliances in Jills’ homes of tomor- 
row, depends on high calcium limestone for 
its purifying. Quarrying that limestone by 
using the right explosive applied in the 
right way is an important item in low-cost 
production of high-grade steel. 


The scientific application of explosives 
gives precision results, not only in quarry- 
ing, but in mining, construction, logging 
and innumerable operations where con- 
trolled force is essential to the job. Atlas 
makes over one hundred grades of explo- 
sives and Atlas methods have evolved 


ladusivlal Baplosives * lndiustelal Finishes . - Coated Fabrics . ye my 


highly specialized techniques to yield some- 
times incredible blasting results. 


Experience, knowledge and research have 
equipped Atlas engineers with a great 


stockpile of ideas which customers con- 


tinually tap to solve knotty problems of 
their own. 


The Atlas stockpile of ideas extends beyond 
the use of explosives . . . it involves every 
product in the Atlas family—emulsifiers, 
humectants, product finishes, coated fab- 
rics, activated carbons and other industrial 


chemicals. 


‘Tt is well worth while to explore the Atlas 


stockpile of ideas. We would like the oppor- 
tunity to sit down on the same side of the 


table to discuss your problems which may 


come within the scope of our efforts. 


POWDER COMPANY 
_ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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Activated Carbons ¢« Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel 
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it could avoid termination head- 
jn some cases by agreeing at the 
the contract was signed on the 
Cs sg termination 
Jul.1’44,p5). 

srement officers found that al- 
| contracts were too complicated 
»w an accurate forecast of termina- 
xpenses. With the development 

retermination planning 

il ), they finally discarded the 
m plan entirely. 


icing Defied, Plant Seized 


wernment seizure of the Lord Mfg. 
plant at Erie, Pa., climaxes the 
ye of the extensive repricing pow- 
ven the procurement agencies by 
1943 revenue ag +0 
month e Army and Navy 
i or Lord aie’ stents to 
ee prices by negotiation had broken 
(BW_Oct.7'44,p20). Officials 
eed that Lord refused to deliver its 
jct-rubber engine and instrument 
ts-at the specified prices. This 
President Roosevelt ordered the 
sto take over Lord’s plant. 
Inder the law, the Army or Navy 
order a manufacturer to supply 
ucts at a specified price, regardless 
his contract. The contractor must 


nes 


7 ply with the order under penalty 
N- Having his plant taken over, but may 
of fel to the courts for a better price. 


Lord case is the only one, so far, 
re procurement officers have issued 
pandatory order. 


& 
Get Paris Passports 


ough the first American business- 
to receive passports to France un- 
this week’s limited reopening of 
mercial traffic have already arrived 
Paris, hundreds of other applicants 
‘crowding Washington hotels are 
ng hope of getting away soon. 
The State Dept. specifies that only 
jlicants whose business contributes 
ectly to the war effort will be granted 
sports. But, more discouraging, no 
' transportation facilities are being 
vided and present limited air and 
Pp routes are already crowded 


= 
ition Sales Questioned 


Unly Congress can answer poli 

stions raised by the high sien at 
ch radio stations are changing hands 
—Jun.10’44,p82) and Congress 
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probably will not answer them until 
next year. Last July James Lawrence 
Fly, chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, asked guidance in 
letters to Chairman Burton K. Wheeler 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee and Chairman Clarence Lea 
of the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

Could excessive prices of station sales 


be re 


— as trafficking in wavelengths, 
which are deemed to be public prop- 
erty? The FCC wants to know. 

FCC Commissioner C. J. Durr, a 
left-winger, holds that FCC has author- 
ity, under the present law, to consider. 
price a cause for disapproving transfer. 
Lea said this week that it’s a legislative 


po but neither he nor Wheeler 
as replied to Fly’s letter. Nor is Con- 
gress likely to act in the lameduck ses- 
sion after election day. 


o 
WHKC Yields to U.A.W. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has halted the license-revoca- 
tion proceedings against radio station 
WHKC, Columbus, Ohio, accused by 
the C.I.O. United Auto Workers of 
censoring and rejecting scripts for 
union-sponsored broadcasts. 

WHKC and the union notified FCC 
jointly that they have buried the hat- 
chet, that both paid and free time hence- 


The advertising industry has little 
to fear from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s forthcoming report on ad- 
vertising as a factor in distribution 
(BW—Oct.21'44,p8). 

Designed hanasle as a potboiler to 
justify Congress’ annual appropria- 
tion for FTC’s Economic Division 
(BW —Feb.3’40,p30), the report is 
not likely to provide much heavy 
ammunition for consumer and labor 
groups which have maintained that 
the great bulk of all advertising is 
wasteful and costly to the consumer. 
e@ New Products O.K.’d—Advertising 
of new products receives FTC’s tacit 
indorsement as a means of decreas- 
ing production costs. On the much 
more controversial question of adver- 
tising of established products by com- 
petitive manufacturers and dealers, 
the commission contents itself with 
arguing that—when used to excess— 
such advertising may merely result in 
shifting consumer preference from 
one brand to another, resulting in an 
increase in distribution costs with no 
compensating increase in volume. 

Inferentially, FTC gives some sup- 
port to the view that, whether or 
not advertising is always justified eco- 
nomically, it can claim considerable 
social value because of its function 
as the lifeblood of the press and radio. 
@ On Cooperative Advertising—The 
commission puts the most heat on 
a practice to which it has long been 
antagonistic—cooperative advertising 
(the discounts, allowances, and other 
devices by which manufacturers seek 
to stimulate dealer support for their 
particular products). 


Advertising Report Is FTC’s Potboiler 


FTC’s argument against coopera- 
tive advertising runs something like 
this: 

If it is used by one manufacturer 

in an industry, dealer pressure will 
soon force its adoption by others, 
with a canceling-out of competitive 
advantages. As a result the industry 
may be permanently burdened with 
unproductive distribution costs. 
@ Skirting the Law?—FTC is patently 
skeptical about any manufacturer's 
ability to dabble in cooperative ad- 
vertising without running afoul of 
the Robinson-Patman law which 
bans differential discounts and al- 
lowances except where they can be 
clearly justified by savings in the cost 
of manufacture, sale, or distribu- 
tion. FTC is convinced that manu- 
facturers inevitably tend to concen- 
trate on the outlets calculated to give 
them the biggest boost—in volume or 
prestige—with resulting discrimina- 
tion against less-favored outlets for 
their products. 

After laboring for years with little 
success to-bring about the abandon- 
ment of cooperative advertising and 
other devices for sweetening up 
dealers through industry-wide trade 
—— agreements, FTC is now re- 
ying on such legal suasion as a re- 
cent circuit court decision upholding 
its cease-and-desist order against 
Corn Products Refining Co. Princi- 
pal issue in the Corn Products case 
was the company’s use of a single 
basing point system (BW —Jul.22’44, 
pio0), ut the court also came down 

td on its handling of cooperative 
advertising. 


A \MONDS 
Engineet 
showed US 


how to get 20% mere 


“We were cutting 2,000 slugs of 
1%“ brass an hour, with a 12” saw. 
Then this Simonds man tried his 
T-11saw on the same machine with 
a change of feed .. . and got 30% 
more operating time between 
sharpenings ... and 193 sharpen- 
ings per saw!” 


Such results, of course, are not 
possible in every case. But in a ma- 
jority of cases, some worthwhile im- 
provement or saving results when 
a Simonds Engineer gets a look at 
the cutting operation . . . whether 
it’s on metal, wood or other 
materials. And there’s no obliga- 
tion in trying out his recommen- 
dations. Just tell your Industrial 
Supply Distributor to bring the 
Simonds man to your plant. 


forth will be available to the union and 
other “nonprofit organizations.” 

The settlement is not only a clear- 
cut victory for the union, but also a 
slap at the National Assn. of Broad- 
casters whose code of ethics, repudiated 
by WHKC, prohibits the airing of con- 


troversial issues. 


e 
Cramp Ship Case Closed 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
closed the book on its probe of contracts 
for putting the yards of the Cramp Ship- 
building Co., Philadelphia, into shape 
for this war (BW —Jan.18’41,p26). 

As the work already had been done in 
1940 and 1941 before the investigation 
got under way, there is a musty odor 
to FTC orders issued this week prohibit- 
ing collusive and deceptive bidding on 
contracts for supplying material. The 
orders name Charles F. Rohleder of 
Philadelphia, the general contractor, 
his agents, and several suppliers. 

In the meantime, Rohleder and sey- 
eral others have been acquitted of 
charges of collusion made by a federal 
grand jury. 


o 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Fuel oil consumers who converted to 
coal may return to the use of oil, if they 
wish, and are assured of rations upon 
application. 

PB’s dwindling stockpile of pre- 
war refrigerators is embroiling it in in- 
ternational relations. Recently, the 
agency turned down a request from the 
Duke of Windsor (made through diplo- 
matic channels) for a refrigerator. A 
high Iranian official, who also resorted 
to diplomacy, fared no better. 

Unable to dispose of 10,000 porcelain 
spittoons left over from the World War, 
Treasury Procurement has knocked the 
tops off them, added handles, and is 
selling them as stewpans. 

OPA is taking issue with a joint 
WPB-National Housing Agency plan to 
raise the ceiling on new-home construc- 
tion from $6,000 to $7,500 (with a pos- 
sible boost to $9,000 in high-cost 
areas). Rent officials regard the pro- 
posed boosts as inflationary, will hold 
out for more moderate increases. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


After months of speculation about a 
new Ford car that would undercut the 
entire market, the founder, Henry Ford, 
and his grandson, Henry, II, made it 
virtually official last week (page 16) at a 
meeting with their field men. 
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Here’s face and eye prot, 
tion for your workers on tho 
semi-hazardous jobs. The Willson p; 
tecto-Shield with replaceable resili« 
plastic visor gives full protection frog 
and side. 


- ee 

Y) 

oh VLE 
» 

The smart appearance ; 

light weight of the Prote 

Shield on both men and women m: 

it popular to wear. This helps to sol 


your problem of keeping protecti 
equipment on your workers. 


COMTON, 


Safety with comfort is an is 
portant reason why the Protecti 

Shield is worn for a full shift.Com 

fort features have always equallé 

safety in Willson Safety equipmet 

Ask your Willson Safety Equipment D 
tributor for further information on ¢! 
Protecto-Shield for light grinding, w© 


working and spot welding. Or write ‘ 
descriptive bulletin. 
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The war is going well (page 107). Unfortunately, however, we must pay for 
our successes. And the armed services will tend to play up our losses in order 
to prevent any letdown on the home front. 

Casualties announced by the Army in the two weeks ended Oct. 6, for 
example, were relatively heavy—33,600. That was the period during which 
our airborne forces were helping to establish the Nijmegen bridgehead and 
our First Army was widening its breach in the Westwall on both sides of 
Aachen. 

The Army and Novy, as they fight the climactic battles of the war, 
want every last ounce of production. One result is that WPB, ready to end 
controls over manufacture of farm machinery, this week was forced to delay 
such action indefinitely. 

After election—but before V-E Day—the Army is likely to create a new 
“draft crisis” for industry. The demand will be based on the need for more 
replacements. Workers may be rescreened up to age 30. 

* 
Redoubled demand for all-out arms production cannot obscure the fact that 
industrial activity is gradually declining. Here are two signs: 

(1) Steel demand has relaxed. The jam in flat-rolled products has 
lessened, partly due to cancellation of most of the orders for steel landing 
mats. Shipments are reducing order banks. Shorter delivery dates can now 
be promised on most products. 

(2) Freight movement is down. Carloadings failed to reach the usual 
seasonal peak early in October. Revenue ton-miles, an even better measure 
of freight movement than carloadings, fell below year-ago levels for the 
first time in August, and the gap widened in September. 

fy 
Dwindling freight traffic strengthens the railroads’ bid for higher rates. 

Volume will decline somewhat further after the defeat of Germany, 
and will drop fairly sharply with final victory. After watching profits decline 
for 16 months, the railroads are worried about red ink. 

There are rumblings of new wage-increase demands for rail labor. Even 
if that doesn’t materialize, the carriers face huge outlays for deferred main- 
tenance and new equipment, especially passenger cars. 


« 
Realistic nose-counting to see who will provide the jobs for “full employ- 
ment” is being done by a good many people, in and out of industry. And 
their results don’t necessarily add up to the highly desirable goal. 

Manufacturing employment, if we are to realize our fond hopes, would 
have to jump about 60% above the prewar level, or 6,000,000 workers. 

Trades and services must achieve a 30% to 40% rise, which would 
mean an employment gain of between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000. 

Construction is altogether likely to chalk up a 50% increase, might 
manage to stretch it to 75%, the outside figure amounting to 1,250,000. 

Transportation and public utilities, maybe 25%, or 800,000. 

Agriculture heretofore has supported too many people; the prospect is 
for fewer hired hands than before the war (BW—Sep.9’44,p10). 

* 


Most interesting single opportunity for job expansion is in what the Burecu 
of Labor Statistics calls trade, service, and miscellaneous. These are diverse 
lines catering directly to the consumer. 


Consumer expenditures were less than 62 billion dollars in 1934, are 
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heading for more than 95 billion this year. In contrast to that gain of more 
than 50% (without deflating for higher prices), trade and service workers 
have risen only from 10,800,000 to 11,500,000 or less than 7%. 

And bear in mind that most economists insist consumer expenditures 
must run 110 to 112 billion dollars after the war to assure real prosperity. 

The labor force will be substantially reduced, maybe a million or more, 
by people starting their own businesses, most of which will be in the trade and 
service fields. Moreover, many people look for a permanent increase in the 
number of workers in trades and services relative to business volume. 

7 
Construction is one of the industries that is certain to skyrocket—due partly 
to its present very low level. 

Employment in this line was 1,750,000 in 1939, hit a wartime peak 
close to 2,500,000 workers, and now is down to 680,000. A rise to 3,000,000 
is altogether probable, allowing for necessary public works such as roads and 
airports. 

Moreover, construction is one of the most potent lines in creating jobs 
in the industries which are its suppliers. Interest in building potentialities is 
typified by the action of New York City’s Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment which this week named a committee to catalog the postwar possibilities 


in Gotham. 
e 


Big industries like steel and automobiles are the ones the public thinks of as 
providing most jobs, but here the argument starts. 

All manufacturing in 1939 provided jobs for less than 10,100,000 
people (both wage and salary earners). The wartime peak in November, 
1943, was 17,240,000 and the current figure is 15,850,000. 

Eric Johnston, president of the U. S$. Chamber of Commerce, this week 
declared that postwar industry will be doing an heroic job if it provides work 
for 14,000,000. Economists have been figuring on 16,000,000 to 17,000,000 
in their efforts to balance the jobs and the workers. 

In nonmanufacturing fields, mining takes care of only 1,000,000 in 
boom times. Transportation and public utilities scraped over the wartime 
hump with 3,700,000, probably wouldn’t need many more than this number 
to handle the maximum peacetime load. 

All told, mining, transportation, and the utilities will need about a 
million more workers than they employed in 1939. 

* 
Plans for speeding reconversion—without impairing the war effort—out- 
lined by Henry J. Kaiser to President Roosevelt the end of last week are 
based on the belief that industry can do a real job without help. 

The West Coast industrialist, along with others whom he does not 
care to name at this point, offers to take war orders off the hands of con 
cerns that want to get back to their normal lines. Only after agreements 
are reached is it necessary to see WPB on materials and the War Manpower 
Commission on manpower. 

Kaiser sees many advantages to the idea: (1) It will help cushion the 
shocks of reconversion; (2) it will help clear equipment from the floors of 
private companies and get it into government plants where it will still be 
used on war production; and (3) it is an all-industry affair. 

Incidentally, Kaiser says he can go ahead with his own postwar plans 
(nature undisclosed) while participating in this type of reconversion. 
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GOLDEN BROWN, ENRICHED 
... ANd Refrgerated 


BUY and hold 
WAR BONDS 


Breap “hot from the oven” is really hot, 
about 200°F. Before it can be sliced and 
wrapped, each loaf must be cooled to around 
85°. Modern refrigeration techniques make it 
possible to do the cooling job uniformly — 
and quickly. 

Because your daily bread— golden brown 
and enriched — is properly cooled before 
wrapping, it stays fresh and wholesome longer, 
doesn’t get moldy as soon. 

But refrigeration is vital in many other 
spots of the production line in the modern 
bakery. Flour and other dry ingredients, as 
well as ingredient water are cooled to coun- 
teract heat produced during dough mixing. 
The mixers themselves are cooled. Tempera- 
ture, and particularly humidity, must be 


Commercial Refrigeration by - 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


controlled to standardize fermentation in thé 
dough. Cooling is needed to set the wrapping 
on the loaves. Pie crust and many pastries 
and cakes are made up in advance and the 
dough or batter is stored under refrigeration 
until time for baking. 

After the war, vastly improved refrigeration 
and air conditioning equipment will be avail 
able for all businesses. Now is a good time 
to ‘explore your postwar requirements, se 
how you can benefit from the more compact, 
more flexible, more efficient G-E equipment 
that’s on the way. 


Write — General Electric Company, Air Cow 
ditioning and Commercial Refrigeration Di 
sions, Section 48610, Bloomfield, New Jerse). 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The“G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 P.M., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 P, M., E WT, CBS mplan 
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-econversion—By Inches 


Although military production likely will maintain its present 
sce until Germany falls, there is no moratorium on spot authori- 
sions or on planning for civilian products. 


When WPB promised last month 
st almost all restrictions on civilian 
oduction would be lifted after V-E 
wy (BW—Sep.9’44,p5), the end of 
¢war in Europe seemed in sight. 
for all practical ap rape the prom- 
still stands, but the stiffening of 
zi resistance has necessitated a shift 
emphasis. Seven weeks ago, the war 
duction machine was lumbering 
mg on its own momentum and the 
kent was on reconversion planning. 
Accent Reversed—WPB’s effort now 
reverse the accent is not, of itself, a 
ratorium on reconversion. Military 
duction probably will remain at 
bout its present level until Germany 
llapses, Or victory is within reach. 
But materials are piling up. Steel, 
ich was tight last summer, is com- 
ritively easy now. Even some com- 
ments, critically scarce a few months 
, are now in sight for civilian produc- 
pn. 
One Hurdle—As war contracts are cut 
ck and reshuffled—and as industry 
plies its native ingenuity to the prob- 
facilities are beccming available. 
is leaves manpower the only real 
mier to immediate reconversion in 
pny industries. 
Every decision to increase civilian 
duction is still accompanied by much 
lling and hauling, within WPB, and 
tween WPB and military manpower 
thorities. 
Bad for Morale~The Army and Na 
ve reverted to the “psychological” 
pument—that too much talk of recon- 
sion is bad for the home front’s 
hting morale. 
But decisions are being made more 
idly than they were in the months 
ore the European invasion caught 
li~and they are of greater signifi- 


ce. 

e¢ Prospects—Realistically, the pros- 
cts for increasing civilian production 
fore V-E Day shape up something like 
nS: 


WPB officials have talked big about 
tting the military to shift procure- 
nts from private to government- 
ned facilities, to get war work out of 
ints which can produce needed ci- 
an goods, particularly where _Short- 


ages of the lead “or prerequisite” com- 
ponents—wringers for washing machines 
are a good example—could hold up 
whole industries. 

So far, the Army and Navy have given 
little ground. Their reluctance to move 
stems from the fact that government- 
owned plants are always in standby con- 
dition, while private plants, once cut 
back, might be gone for good. Also, 
the big private plants which could pro- 
duce a substantial volume of civilian 
goods are often the lowest-cost, most 
efficient producers of military items. 

@ No Major Concessions—WPB has a 
list of 30 components it would like to 
get for civilian production by juggling 
procurements. The military might give 
a little here and there, but no major 
concessions can be expected until after 


V-E Day. 


STEEP ROCK ARRIVES 


At a Cleveland ore dock the dancing 
arms of a mechanical unloader scoop 
up an historic cargo—the first boat- 
load of iron ore from Canada’s new 
Steep Rock operations. Arrival of 
this 12,500-ton shipment last week 
marked a milestone in unprecedented 


Even without a general shifting of 
procurements, modest increases in ci- 
vilian production are in sight. WPB’s 
spot authorization program is building 
up steam (box, page 16). 

In fact, in the past couple of wecks, 
spot authorizations have been going 
a little too fast for WPB’s and the mili- 
tary’s peace of mind. Word has gone 
out to field offices to apply the brakes 
judiciously, subject applications to a 
more careful screening. 

@ Responsive to War News—The spot 
program is highly flexible. Its useful- 
ness as an instrument for increasing 
civilian production will be affected by 
the latest news from the fighting fronts. 
An application turned down this week 
may approved next week. WPB’s 
latest instructions to field offices are 
merely a word of caution; they don’t 
presage a general crackdown. 

ile spot authorization is largely 
a hit-or-miss affair, WPB field offices 
have had considerable success in getting 
manufacturers started on production of 
goods badly needed to patch the run- 
down civilian economy. 
e@ Wide Assortment—Spot authoriza- 
tions to date include a substantial vol- 


American-Canadian efforts to exploit 
the under-water deposit near Atiko- 
kan, Ont. (BW—Jan.29'44,p21). It 
was the first time in 52 years that 
“new” ore had arrived at the Ohio 
metropolis and placed in different 
light the concern in some steel circles 
over the diminishing reserves of Min- 
nesota’s Mesabi ore. 


This week, for the first time, WPB 
had assembled enough statistics to 
spell out what has happened thus far 
under the spot authorization pro- 
gram which gives WPB field ofhces 
power to permit limited reconversion 
and increases in production of goods 
for civilian use. 

The most significant single fact in 
WPB’s presentation is that spot au- 
thorization is now really functioning. 
As of Oct. 14, a total of 3,649 ap i. 
cations had been filed, and 1,110 
been granted. Yet up to Oct. 10, 
only 579 applications had been ap- 
proved—although technically the pro- 
gram has been in operation since 
Aug. 15. 

f a total of 1,178 applications on 
which WPB had detailed informa- 
tion, 940 had been approved, 238 
denied. Denials were almost entirely 
the result of the exercise of the 
War Manpower Commission’s veto 
power. <A majority of them were 


Two Months of Spot Authorization 


for reasons of labor a. and 
covered plants in Group I labor areas 
(acute shortage). 

Of the applications granted, how- 
ever, 254 were from plants in Group 
I labor areas, 263 from plants in 
Group II areas (serious shortage), 178 
from Group III (balanced labor sup- 
ply), and 157 from Group IV areas 
(labor surplus), while 88 were from 
unclassified areas. 

For the 940 applications, 12,506 
tons of carbon steel and 6,980,983 
Ib. of aluminum had been made 
available under spot authorization 
for fourth-quarter production. Sub- 
stantial quantities of copper, and a 
small amount of alloy steel, also had 
been allotted to applicants. 

Production authorized for the 940 
applications is estimated at $44,816,- 
000 for the fourth quarter. The big- 
gest part of this is accounted for by 
a miscellany of consumer durable 
goods ($31,642,000). 


ume of automotive maintenance equip- 
ment, building materials, office furni- 
ture, vacuum cleaners, kitchen utensils 
($5,000,000 of household aluminum 
ware is scheduled for production in the 
fourth quarter), innerspring mattresses 
and studio couches, cooking and heat- 
ing appliances, cutlery, fountain pens 
and mechanical pencils, farm machin- 
ery, commercial refrigeration and air- 
conditioning equipment, plumbing and 
heating equipment, and service equip- 
ment. 

Unless V-E Day is a very long time 
coming, the volume of spot authoriza- 
tions won’t be a drop in the bucket 
compared to the real reconversion—but 
the first drop can go a long way to 
quench the civilian economy’s thirst. 
@ Maytag’s Go-Ahead—WPB is now 
talking of putting domestic mechani- 
cal refrigerators and washing machines 
under spot authorization. By a bit of 
legal legerdemain, WPB has already de- 
cided (after much soul searching and a 
battle with the military) that , Fm 
can produce and stockpile washing ma- 
chine parts under spot authorization— 
though it can’t assemble the finished 
product. Other manufactugers are ex- 
pected to seek similar permission. 

WPB thinks facilities, materials, and 
components are now available for the 
production of 225,000 refrigerators a 
quarter, but manpower is an obstacle. 

ealistic officials think refrigerators will 
be in production early in the first quar- 
ter of 1945 (some say before the end 
of 1944), whether or not V-E Day has 
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come by then. But it took WPB more 
than a year to get the military to ap- 
prove production of 2,000,000 electric 
irons—and so far less than 100,000 have 
come off the assembly lines. 

There is a fairly good prospect that 

the military will permit the big durable 
~~ siadncam to convert a few pilot 
ines to civilian merchandise, under 
tight control from Washington. 
e@ Weakening on Iceboxes—The Army’s 
resistance to production of all-metal ice- 
boxes (BW —Oct.21'44,p7) is weaken- 
ing, and WPB may be able to remove 
the 6-lb. weight restriction (6 Ib. of 
steel per box). If this falls through, 
some officials predict, no iceboxes will 
be produced this year. 

The ena industry already has 
petitioned WPB for a special AA-3 
priority rating to enable it to procure 
ye aK which could then ‘be 

pil 


stockpiled against reconversion, and the 
washing machine industry is next in 
line. (Maytag’s go-ahead under spot 


authorization carries no priority rating.) 
Many officials are pathetic to this 
ne sere if WPB can accede to it 
without seeming to discriminate among 
industries and run afoul of the demo- 
bilization law. 

@ Steel Allotments Up—The Office of 
Civilian Requirements’ fourth-quarter 
allocation of steel is receiving periodic 
boosts (BW —Oct. 14’44,p7). Materials 
have been allotted for commercial and 
domestic stokers and for domestic oil 
burners (BW —Sep.23’44,p18), and 
these are already in production. 


Ford Challenges 


Lays plans to recapture a 
motive supremacy held ; 
1937 by Chevrolet. New mo 


lower-priced car reported, 


In 1923 Ford Motor Co. prody 
2,090,959 cars and trucks, a total ys 
exceeded by any one manutfach 
before or since. In the late thiirtig; 
company’s production supreinac, 
lost to Chevrolet, which has held ; 
sige steadily since 1937. But jj 

as now hatched plans designed ty 
gain its wenyprey 
@ Lower-Priced Model—One item iy 
Ford re will be a lower-priced 
(BW—Jul.29'44,p20). It will not 
at $500, as the first reports indica 
but it will be a definite 20% or so be 
the Chevrolet - Ford - Plymouth 
which before this war stood at an, 
age $784 at the factory, and after 
war may be somewhere above $90), 

The lower-priced Ford will prob 
require ten months or so of developng 
before it can come onto the scene. 
@ Effect on Chevrolet—Last week , 
Detroit thoughtfully considered 
reports, then concluded that if Fox 
troduced a low-priced car, Chev 
would be quick to react. Then, y 
both lower-priced Fords and Chevzl 
in the field, there would be no |ox 
any question that the new cars wo 
be the real floor-level leaders in the 
dustry, and that the hitherto low-pn 
models, having lost that distinct 
would gradually disappear from 
scene. Strength is lent this hypoth 
by the fact that the new line 
carry the Ford nameplate. 

This has happened before. It 
been the experience of the auto indu 
that “lowest priced’”’ models have g 
ually increased in quality and cos 
the point where their manufact 
were able to wedge new “stripped m 
els” in underneath them. 

@ Five-Cylinder Engine?—Meanwi 


there is talk in Detroit that the des 


of the new Ford is already on papet. 


It is reported, wholly without ve 


cation, that the new engine is a! 
cylinder, in-line job. If this is true 


would be the first of its type ever u 


in an automobile outside experim 
shops, and probably would be 
tended to compromise six-cylinder 
formance and four-cylinder econom 
@ New Plant Needed—To produce 


lower-priced Ford, as well as the std 


ard lines, Ford will spend $150,000, 
or more in new plant, tooling, and 

tics. At least one new manufactu 
plant and one new assembly plant 
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buil 


built. Land has been acquired at 

Louis and that city may be the site 

jes one or both of these new operations. 

The federal government will also 

nd back to Ford a number of plants 

I sinkllced or purchased since this war began. 

tails are now completed for later re- 

MOdme . of the Buffalo and Long Beach, 
xd ijif.) plants, both leased. 

’ Biford engineering facilities also will 


be expanded. Production and research 
engineering are being ceordinated and 
centralized in enlarged quarters, some 
new, in the Ford engineering building 
at Dearborn, adjoining Ford airport. 
But the location is not significant—the 
company plans to confine its postwar 
work to automobiles. and farm imple- 
ments, and has no aircraft aspirations at 
this time, 


prod 
“pouth, West vs. North, East 
mT New industrial areas face heavy postwar competition from 


3ut He established regions. Plight of Texas steel company is a classic 


ed to 


“10 1M Will the South and the West be 


driced 


be to compete with the North and the 
ust for new industry after the war? 
Will little business—sometimes only 
latively “‘little’—be able to protect 
elf against big business when all the 
yrs to free competition are down again 
er the war? 
Example in Texas—This double- 
raded problem is never the same in its 
any manifestations, but for a classic 
ample of the fundamental issues con- 
der the plight of the Lone Star Steel 
0. of Dallas and its half-completed 
5,000,000 plant in the piney woods 
northeast ‘Texas, near the little town 
Daingerfield. 
Right now, the fate of that project 
ungs in delicate balance. 
Backers of Lone Star Steel are ready 
the drop of a hat to demonstrate 
at there’s every reason in the world 
conomically—for the plant to be a 
coess, 
PORE Three Requisites—Steel requires iron 
e, coal, and limestone; all three are 
jithin reach. The ore (with a 60% 


iz etal content and low impurity ratings, 
ve ogmceotding to company metallurgists) 
cout, be mined at Daingerfield. Lime- 


, one is available at the Chico quarries 
“e sony County, just northwest of Fort 
: orth. 

Coal of good coking quality, both 
ad igh and low volatile, can be shipped 
per MEL CConomically from McAlester and 
e [cCurtain, about 150 mi. north in 
klahoma. Labor costs are low, and 


a he production efficiency of any well- 
or gned new plant is high. 

net 521s. Prospects—As for the market, 
be pone Star figures that with a completed 
or ME’ Decity Of 432,000 tons a year it could 
vm’ Supply more than 18% of the de- 
ce (22{—mostly pipe for wells and lines 


9 carry oil and gas—within the area 
here freight rates would permit it to 
00.) 
| fae pete profitably (map, page 18). 
| On the basis of raw materials, pro- 
luction costs, and market potentials, 
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xample of trouble awaiting war-born “little” business. 


the backers of Lone Star Steel would 
seem to have a good thing—on paper. 
But chances are better than even that 
the men who have pushed the project 
thus far along the road will never oper- 
ate the completed plant. Indeed, per- 
haps nobody else will either, for there’s 
an outside chance that the plant may 
never be in production. 
e@ Takes More Than Pride—Texans, al- 
ways long on native pride and now 
strong on industrial ambition, want 
that mill to supply more—and maybe 
cheaper—steel to their new and thriving 
industries. But in the Lone Star Steel 
poker game with its $65,000,000 pot, 
local pride and ambition buy no chips. 
If the ‘Texas dream of a steel industry 
dies aborning, it won’t be the first such 
disappointment, and natives can find 
some meager consolation in the boost 
that the war has given Sheffield Steel 
Co. of Houston, a subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Coe., which is at least 


in Texas even if it wasn't built to use 
Texas raw materials. 

@ Historic Area—It’s now almost a hun- 
dred years since the first little pig iron 
furnaces went into operation in north» 
east Texas, but the big deposits of ores, 
largely limonite, still lie virtually un- 
exploited. 

The Civil War contributed a stimulus 
prophetic of present war demand; fur- 
naces and foundries flourished. Then 
—— came, 

‘he eighties and nineties brought an- 

other period of great activity. Industry 
and population were heading west; the 
Tassie Belle, Star and Crescent, and old 
Alcalde furnaces belched a welcome— 
till they ran out of charcoal and found 
coal too costly to import. 
@ Revival of Hopes—In 1912, the dream 
was bright again; Charles M. Schwab 
and his engineers surveyed deposits and 
made an offer to buy large holdings, but 
the deal never came off. The World 
War brought other tentative proposals, 
and a decade ago U. S. Steel's Tennes- 
see Coal & Iron invested hundreds of 
thousands in a survey that came to 
nought. 

Even before the U. S. got into this 
war, John W. Carpenter, president of 
Texas Power & Light Co. (“What Texas 
Makes Makes Texas’), decided that the 
time had come to make the dream of 
steel empire come true (BW —Jan.2’43, 
p52). Gathering a score of associates 
about him—Texas bankers, manufactur- 
ers, oil men—he set out to build a case 
to take to Washington. 

He employed Dr. George H. An- 
derson of California ‘Tech to survey 
resources, handle the scientific and en- 
gineering aspects of the project. Sev- 
enty-odd tests were run in a surface 


A railroad locomotive provides the only smoke at Lone Star Steel’s uncom- 
pleted plant near Daingerfield, Tex., while its backers face an uncertain future. 
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LONE STAR STEEL DESCRIBES ITS MARKET 
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Oil wells and pipelines, a whole net- 
work of them in the Southwest, are 
big consumers of steel pipe. So is the 
natural gas industry. That’s why Lone 


Star Steel has planned to concentrate 
on pipe. All told, it has figured it 
could not supply more than 18% of 
total steel demand in its market area. 


field, and the company reported evi- 
dence of a hundred years’ supply of 
good ore. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines and Kop- 

pers Co. agreed that good coking coal 
could be obtained from the Oklahoma 
deposits, still largely undeveloped. 
e War Angle Stressed—Market data 
were collected, showing how much iron 
and steel had to be shipped into Texas, 
and how much more the state’s ship- 
building and metalworking industries 
could contribute to the war effort if the 
steel were made at home. 

Armed with his exhibits to prove that 
Texas could and should have a steel 
industry, Carpenter went to Washing- 
ton. Texan Jesse Jones said that his De- 
fense Plant Corp. would finance the 
project. But the facilities review com- 
mittee of the War Production Board 
turned. down Carpenter’s request for 
priorities. 

@ Nelson Gives O.K.—The poker game 
began right there. Carpenter came 


home, pondered the suggestions of 
friends that he’d got the cold shoulder 
because the review committee reflected 
the interests of the established steel in- 
dustry. Then he went back to Wash- 
ington and straight to Donald Nelson, 
the WPB chairman. Nelson gave his 
O.K. on a blast furnace of 1,200-ton 
daily capacity, a battery of 78 coke 
ovens, a power plant, an ore beneficia- 
tion mill, rail facilities, and a housing 
project. 
Importantly, Nelson is supposed to 
have promised that when that pig iron 
lant was completed, priorities would 
forthcoming for openhearth fur- 
naces, a blooming mill, and a finishing 
or — plant. 
e approved part of the program 
represented an investment of about 
$30,000,000 —$25,000,000 for the plant 
and ore deposits (of which Carpenter 
and his associates put up $1,000,000) 
and $5,800,000 in the Oklahoma coal 
mines. The uncompleted part of the 


program would require about $4) (\j 
000 more. 

@ Ovens Lighted—Construction of 4, 
plant actually began in Augusi 19491 
On Oct. 5, 1943, the coke overs wer 
lighted with appropiate ceremor . (BV 
—Oct.16'43,p22). Rep. Wright ! atmay 
in whose district the plant is locate 
and Speaker of the House Sam f.iybur, 
from an adjacent district macde¢ 
piney woods echo with oratory 0: , 
economic progress and New Dea! virty 

For the Lone Star Steel Co. that yx 
high tide; from that point on, tl: 
of fortune began to run out 
apparent need for a vast and rapid ¢. 
pansion of American steel-making capac. 
ity seemed less pressing now; the ¢. 
isting stecl industry was demonstrating 
its ability to meet military demand, * 

If Lone Star officials found \vpp 
apathetic to their original plans, the 
now encountered downright hostility to 
their plea for the openhearthis, the 
blooming mill, and the finishing plant, 
@ The Altermnatives—When the stake. 
mate first set in, Carpenter and his 
associates thought there might le 
enough demand for pig iron to justif 
operation of the blast furnace. But 
freight rates made pig iron shipment 
from Daingerfield uneconomic, anj 
most steel plants had adequate facilities 
to produce their own pig; so the blast 
furnace never was operated. 

Next, Lone Star thought it migh 
use its ovens to produce a high-grade 
foundry coke, which it could deliver 
anywhere west to the Pacific Coast at 
prices competitive with those of plants 
in the Mississippi Valley and the Great 
Lakes region. But that, too, proved a 
chimera. 

@ Lack of Coal—When WPB first 
grudgingly gave the Texas project a 
ere light it stipulated that the Okla 
oma coal fields should be jointly devel- 
oped and operated by Lone Star Steel 
and Sheffield Steel, which from the time 
of its founding in 1936 had obtained 
raw materials for its specialty steel prod- 
ucts from the Birmingham (Ala.) area. 

Later Washington ordered that all 
of the production from the Oklahoma 
field ‘should be shipped to Houston. 
Sheffield could make steel products 
needed for the war; Lone Star could only 
turn out pig iron or foundry coke. So 
once again the Daingerfield project was 
left in the lurch. 

And that’s precisely where it stands 
today, for aside from the occasional sale 
of processed ores—about 30,000 tons 
total—the plant is idle and unprodue 
tive, an unfulfilled promise for ‘Tcxas, 
an uncompleted threat as far as the rest 
of the steel industry is concerned. 

e@ The Outlook—What are the pros 
pects for the future? 

Conceivably, when V-Day comes and 
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‘ities become a matter of history, 
renter and his associates can get 
; openhearth, blooming mill, and 
shing plant without asking anybody’s 
,ission. But that would take $40,- 
000 in addition to the $24,000,000 
- would have to raise to buy up the 
interest. 
hat’s a tidy sum of money to risk 
ighting for a market dominated by 
plished firms that count their as- 
in hundreds of millions. And there’s 
doubt of the fact that there would 
a fight for the market. 
|. §. Steel, for instance, has more 
a half-dozen subsidiaries doing 
iness in Texas, and it regards the 
sket as SO important that over a year 
‘it established a public relations 
ein Dallas—the only such office that 
corporation maintains in any city 
«than one in which it has a home 


‘ade Is Skeptical—Steel industry 
bkesmen disparage the Daingerfield 
deposits, claiming that we are 
pty. Furthermore, they will tell you 
t established steel companies could 
down pipe in Daingerfield $3 a ton 
sper than Lone Star could produce 
and there’s a clear implication that 
‘would, whether or not they could 
pd to on a strict cost-accounting 
is. 
Lone Star backers may discount a por- 
of such talk as sheer bluff, but the 
ee-cutting threat they know is based 
a ‘¢ hand. Political retaliation— 
ough the encouragement of antitrust 
on in Washington or of protective 
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legislation in Texas—is the only possible 
counterthreat. 

@ Security in Pipe—Of course, the Lone 
Star project need not be finished as a 
completely integrated steel products 
wero With the addition of fabricating 
acilities, costing only a few millions, it 
could turn out cast-iron pi 

The market would be vastly smaller 

but it would also be a lot safer from the 
threat of competitive price cutting. 
@ Future Is Uncertain—Sale of Lone Star 
to one of the established steel compa- 
nies is a er but thus far major 
interests have shown no interest. 

Apart from the economic uncertain- 
ties of the future, most of them have 
little desire to expand facilities more 
than they have had to do during the 
war. The acquisition of new facilities 
always carries with it the threat of fu- 
ture trouble in old home plants when a 
depression forces layoffs. 

To Big Steel and Little Steel the 

question of what to do about the Dain- 
gerfield project is almost as much of a 
problem as it is to Lone Star Steel. 
@ Wrong Either Way—They feel that 
they'll be damned if they do and 
damned if they don’t. If they buy the 
plant, they will be accused of monopo- 
listic practices, of throttling local in- 
dustry. If they don’t buy the plant they 
will be charged with failing to aid in 
Texas’ industrial development if the 
ao should then be abandoned, or per- 
naps ultimately of destroying it if the 
plant does get going as an independent 
operator and then loses out in a fight 
for the Texas market. 


U.S. Model Robot 


Army is experimenting 
with buzz bomb patterned after 
Nazis’ V-1 weapon but distinct 
in its directional control. 


The Nazis’ V-1 robot bomb has been 

reconstructed from pieces, and new 
models now are being flown experi- 
mentally by the Army Air Forces ‘Tech- 
nical Service Command at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. ; 
@ Delivery in Japan?—Private manufac- 
turers are aiding the Army in building 
a quantity of robot bombs, presumably 
for use in the war against Japan, but the 
War Dept. refuses to tell how many 
have been ordered. 

The Ford Motor Co. is making the 
impulse engines (a dozen a day, accord- 
ing to report), Republic Aviation Corp. 
the airframes and assemblies, Jack & 
Heintz the directional control equip- 
ment, Monsanto Chemical Corp. some 
catapult rockets. 

Others making various parts include 
Bell Aircraft, Sperry Gyroscope, and 
the Lake Success firm of Garden City, 
mM. ¥; 

e Not Hit or Miss—This is not a copy- 
ing job, Col. H. R. Johnston, head of 
air technical services at Wright Field, 
insists. The Nazi bomb destroys at ran- 
dom, hitting homes and civilians and 
empty fields as well as military objec- 
tives. Wright Field experimenters hope 


JETS FOR COMBUSTION 


In a dramatic demonstration, the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. intro- 
duces an improved model of a steam- 
air jet that makes locomotives “eat” 
their own smoke. For this debut, 
a jet-equipped switcher was fired 
up heavily to produce thick black 
smoke (left). But five seconds after a 
valve was opened, this pall was prac- 
tically eliminated (above left) as 


air drawn into the firebox by steam 
jets induced combustion of the 
smoke. In another five seconds, barely 
a trace of smoke remained (above 
right). Developed by Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc., and heartily indorsed 
by the Nashville City Smoke Com- 
mission, the jets are installed on 15. 
L. & N. locomotives—at a cost of 
about $110 each. Notable parts of 
these installations are silencers that 
muffle the noise made by earlier jets. 


to be able to direct robots to selected 
targets. Speeds up to 600 m.p.h. have 
been mentioned, but facts on distances 
flown are secret. 

It is also reported that the launching 

trough has been eliminated, and that 
an electrical sparking device will start 
the bomb upwards without the neces- 
sity of catapulting. The German bombs 
had to be towed by a plane or rocket 
until they reached a speed of about 
200 m.p.h. before their impulse engine 
would start to operate. 
@ Propelled by Exhaust—The robot is a 
fuselage on stubby wings, carrying on 
its back a tapering tube containing the 
impulse jet engine. Air rushing through 
this tube, which has a “gate’’ consisting 
of several vents, mixes with fuel (not 
necessarily gasoline) and explodes spon- 
taneously. 

The vents close just before each ex- 
plosion, thus forcing the exhaust out 
the rear of the tube. Inrushing air opens 
the vents again. The exhaust propels 
the robot. Vents open and close several 
times per second. Bottles of compressed 
air actuate directional controls. 

Bombs 27 ft. long with a span of 17 

ft., carrying warheads, have been 
launched and fired by the Army. 
@ Army Worked Fast—Only 17 days 
were required by the Army to learn the 
operation of the German machine after 
parts were received from England. Two 
months later the Army had fabricated 
bombs for experiment. 

Ford built a robot bomb engine in 
1918, but the war ended before it could 
be tested. Current experiments are con- 
cerned chiefly with improving direc- 
tional sihele 


Many State Issues 


Voters in all but 16 states 
will ballot Nov. 7 on questions 
ranging from closed shop ban 
to benefits for veterans. 


Although many of the measures com- 

ing before the voters in the various 
states on Nov. 7 will directly affect busi- 
ness, for the most part they have re- 
ceived scant public notice. The white 
hot interest in the presidential elec- 
tion has obscured other issues. 
@ Closed Shop at Stake—In all but 16 
states voters on election day will cast 
ballots on measures affecting their wel- 
fare and their pocketbooks. Californians 
will have to make up their minds on 
twelve issues other than which candi- 
dates for office they wish to elect, while 
in Louisiana 21 constitutional amend- 
ments will be decided. 

Most controversial of the proposi- 
tions awaiting decision at the polls are 
proposals to ban the closed shop in 
California, Florida, and Arkansas (BW 
—Oct.21’44,p98); and the public versus 
private power issue in Washington 
(BW—Oct.21'44,p36). The “Little 
Townsend” measures expanding old- 
age assistance in Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon (BW—Oct.14 
"44,p52), Arizona, and Nevada also are 
generating considerable heat. 

@ Liquor Ban Proposed—State prohibi- 
tion is due for a vote in Nebraska, the 
Allied Drys of Nebraska having col- 
lected some 70,000 signatures on a peti- 


Undergoing wind-tunnel tests at Wright Field, a salvaged Nazi robomb—sus- 
pended upside down—provides aerodynamic data for a. U.S. version of the V-1. 
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tion to place the question o:. the ria 
Opposition to the meas 

spread, even among some 10 R 
advocates, on the ground t ::t » an he 
fair to raise the prohibition su. IF 
“the boys” are away fighting \j, 
M. Thurber, a leader of the \W¢, 
Christian Temperance Union, jw} 
ousted for her opposition t.. the 
endum, has formed a new o:vaniz, 
the Nebraska Temperance & 1 
League, to fight the measure 
tion. 

In Oregon the so-called “surke 
would require all liquor ta} 
more than 14% alcohol to be sold 
in state stores. 

@ Vote on Tax Plans—Arkany 


mind 
meth 
anufa 
nd if 
em t 
b use 
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consider increasing its present sale oduc 
of 2% to 3%, the increment to ka 


to broaden the state’s schoo! syste 

An Arizona constitutional an 
ment would levy a 3% gross incon 
to pay pensions to the aged, the } 
and disabled war veterans. The ; 
already has a 2% sales tax. 

In Oregon, which does not at y 
ent have a sales tax, a referred me 
seeks to impose a 3% tax cn grog 
ceipts from retail sales of tangible 
sonal property, to provide fund 
old-age assistance, property tax rij 
tion, and common school support 
e Aid for Veterans—War veterans ¢ 
in for special attention in half a ¢ 
states. Both Alabama and Arkansas 
considering constitutional amendm 
to let any member of the armed ¢ 
ices vote without paying a poll 
Alabama sweepingly includes in the 
pensation anyone in the armed sen 
at any time, past, present, or fu 
when the United States was, is, or 
be at war with any foreign state. 

A California proposal would pro 
a bond issue of $30,000,000 to be 1 
in assisting veterans from the state 
acquire farms and homes. In Orego 
proposed constitutional amendmf 
seeks to levy a two-mill additional pr 
erty tax to build a fund for loan 
veterans on security of farms or hom 
@ Wider Security—A Washington : 
initiative petition would widen s0 
security benefits generally and exte 
unemployment compensation to 
veterans. 

Citizens of Louisiana will vote 
among others, a constitutional ame 
ment to guarantee the repayment 
25% of loans made for the purchase 
improvement of any plants or facilit 
used in processing or marketing | 
state’s agricultural products. 

In Minnesota a_ constitutio 
amendment would empower the st 
to issue up to $15,000,000 in bonds! 
airport development and authonz 
tax on aircraft fuel to gain revenue! 
any such activity. 


nd t 
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rial Termination 


Rehearsal for the real thing 
sn help contractor clear decks 
1 quick change-over to civilian 
oducts when cutbacks arrive. 


fhe War Dept.’s experiment with 
etermination planning, or “dry-run” 
mination, NOW promises to turn into 
mething big for war contractors. If 
nufacturers are fast -on their feet— 
bd if V-E Day cutbacks don’t overtake 
em too suddenly—many may be able 
) use the dry-run system to clear the 
cks for a quick change-over to civilian 
eduction when their war orders end. 
Dress Rehearsal—Pretermination plan- 
ng is a dress rehearsal for contract 
mination. The contractor is supposed 
assume that his contract has been 
opped. He goes through all the 
otions of taking inventory, allocating 
st, filling out forms. Then he presents 
ample claim to his contracting officer 
d the two work out formal or in- 
mal agreements on all points that can 
settled in advance. 
The War Dept. has been trying out 
rctermination planning on a_ small 
ale for several months (BW —Sep.23 
+.p5). Late in September, Robert H. 
inckley, director of contract settle- 
pent, gave it official approval and con- 
med the right of the procurement 
pencies to make settlement agreements 
fore termination actually occurred. 
Pushing It Hard—When pretermina 
on planning procedure was first an- 
unced, it looked as though V-E Day 
itbacks might break before contractors 
ad a chance to make any trial runs. 
ow, with the big cuts still in the 
ture, the War Dept. has decided to 
ush it hard. Procurement officers are 
ady to talk dry-run termination with 
my contractor who comes in. 
Theoretically, pretermination plan- 
ing could be carried to the point where 
would take care of everything but the 
tual count of the quantities the con 
ractor has in inventory when he gets 
is stop order. In practice, few if any 
greements will go that far on all points. 
Count and Multiply—In industries 
here the operation is fairly simple and 
here there is no problem of scrapping 
mifabricated parts, pretermination 
ork will come closest to reducing the 
-E Day job to a business of count and 
ultiply. Procurement officers have 


ound that the textile industry fits well 


to this pattern. 
Industries building a complicated 


broduct—particularly one that has no 


vilian use—will find that some of their 
mination problems can’t be solved by 
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AFTERMATH 


In Cleveland three storage tanks of 
the East Ohio Gas Co. form a back- 
ground for a scene of destruction par- 
alleled only in bomb-torn Europe. 
Crumpled steel (right) is all that re- 
mains of two companion tanks that 
exploded last week, devastating ten 
city blocks, killing an estimated 200 
persons, and running property damage 
past the $7,000,000 mark—of which 
the company claims $4,000,000. Built 


at a cost of $1,700,000, the intact 
spherical tanks, and those destroyed— 
one spherical, one straight-walled— 
were used to store natural gas in liqui 
fied state (BW —Oct.21'44,p49) to off- 
set shortages during peak periods. To 
determine the cause of the explosion, 
Cleveland has set up a committee of 
chemists and engineers, and the com- 
pany is uncertain whether liquid stor- 
age will be resumed. Legislation is 
being prepared to prohibit such Joca- 
tions within the city limits. 


the dress rehearsal technique, although 
they may be considerably simplified. In 
many cases, determinations of what to 
do with special tools, how much to re- 
serve for spare parts requirements, and 
how to allocate costs among several 
contracts will have to wait until the 
genuine stop orders come in. 
@ Army Is Cautious—Contractors prob- 
ably will be happier if they undertake 
pretermination planning without ex- 
pecting too much of it. The Army 
wants to get disciissions and plans under 
way, but it will be cautious about mak- 
ing binding agreements. The possibility 
of buttoning up the agreements in for- 
mal amendments to the contracts will 
improve as the gap between the date 
of the pretermination plan and the date 
of the genuine termination narrow. 
The chances are that most pretermi- 
nation talks will result in informal 
rather than formal agreements. This 
doesn’t mean that industries with tough 
termination problems don’t stand to 
gain anything by the new system. Pro- 
curement officers point out that the 
more complicated a company’s termina- 
tion job is, the more time it will save 
by doing its spadework beforehand. 


a Scope Outlined—Gen. D. N. House- 
man, director of the Readjustment Di 
vision of the Army Service Forces, lists 
13 major subjects that can be threshed 
out in pretermination talks: 

(1) What type of raw material the 
contractor wants to retain or to scl]. 

(2) What the government needs for 
other contractors. 

(3) What the War Dept. needs for 
spare parts or for war reserve. 

(4) What price per unit the con- 
tractor will pay for termination inven- 
tory, raw materials, or supplies the War 
Dept. does not need. 

(5) What parts the contractors can 
return to subs for credit. 

(6) What percentage of profit is fair. 

(7) How the general and administra- 
tive expenses and factory burden may 
be allocated. 

(8) What financing the ‘contractor 
will need between termination and set- 
tlement. - 

(9) Whether or not the contractor’s 
accounting system is sufficient to show 
the data needed in the claims. 

(10) What part of work in process is 
to be Hs huss g 

(11) How to prepare for shipment, 


21 


and where to ship scrap or items the 
government wants. 


(12) What will have to be declared 
surplus and reported to the disposal 


agencies. 


(13) To what extent the contractor 


is to be delegated authority to settle 
subcontractors’ claims. 

@ Speedu 
think that aside from any agreements, 
the dress rehearsal will s 
termination because it will give the con- 


Seen—Procurement officers 


d up actual 


tractor experience in taking inventory, 
making out forms, submitting data. By 
going through all the motions, a con- 
tractor can test the organization he has 
set up to handle termination. Any 
weak spots either in plans or in proce- 
dure will show up when he starts to take 
inventory and allocate cost. 

In most pretermination planning, the 
contractor will have to take the initia- 
tive. Procurement officers will have a 
talk with him first, then leave him to 


work out his proposals. Once 
his plans made, he will brin 
the Army and start talking th< 
Regional offices of the proc 
agencies will handle the neg: 
and informal arrangements. 
agreements will have to clear | 
Washington. 

@ Subs Are a Problem—Procuren 
ficers think the system will work just a 
well for subcontractors as for prime 
Subs can start negotiations wit): the; 
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POSTWAR COMMITMENTS 


Definite commitments for postwar 
business expansion make news today 
and will make more tomorrow when 
materials and labor are available for a 
go-ahead. Here are Y Lape examples 
of what is in the works and ready for 
action when restrictions can be lifted: 

Anaheim, Calif.—General Electric 


Co. has purchased a twelve-acre plant - 


near the Santa Fe and Union Pacific 
railroads on which it will build a 
postwar plant for the manufacture of 
plastic parts for airplanes. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Crown Cork & Seal 
Co. plans to build a branch factory 
to manufacture beverage bottle caps 
for the southeastern territory. Cost is 
estimated at $2,500,000. Site is a 27- 
acre tract near Fort McPherson, just 
purchased by the company. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. an- 
nounces plans for building a glass 
container factory on an 80-acre At- 
lanta tract which it has recently 
acquired, near the Candler airport. 
Reported construction cost is $2,- 
500,000, and the plant is expected to 
provide employment for 300 persons 
at the start and 400 more when the 
full program is completed. 

Baltimore, Md.—Miller Metal 
Products Co., Inc., has awarded a 
contract for construction of a one- 
story addition of 10,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space to facilitate reconversion later 
on to its normal production—steel 
kitchen cabinets. The company also 

lans a postwar sales organization in 
0 states. Before the war it had sales 
organizations in only four states. 

Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. has ac- 
quired five acres of land and the 
buildings formerly occupied by Na- 
tional Fruit Products Co., Inc., ad- 
joining its plant, for postwar expan- 
sion. : 

The Barcus Engineering Co., man- 
ufacturers of a patented universal 
coupling, is installing new equipment 
for anticipated postwar business. 

May Oil Burner Corp. has ac- 
quired a one-story building for use 


as a machine shop in postwar pro- 
duction. 

Cleveland—S. K. Wellman Co., 
1374 East 51st St., has announced 
postwar plans to double the size and 
A capacity of its main plant, 

y the addition of 100,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space, and enlarged laboratory 
facilities, devoted exclusively to the 
development of powder metal prod- 
ucts. e company also has — 
to begin operations in Canada, Eng- 
land, Australia, and Africa. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., 1155 
Babbitt Rd., has awarded a contract 
for work including foundations for 
new machinery, annealing furnaces, 
pumps, and a ten-ton craneway. The 
cost of the work and the new ma- 
chinery is estimated at $600,000. 

Detroit, Mich.—Consolidated Gas 
Co. plans to spend $27,000,000 dur- 
ing the first five postwar years for 
expansion and maintenance to serve 
expected increases in population and 
home construction in its territory. 

Hermosa Beach,_ Calif.—Schwarz- 
enbach Huber Co. has purchased the 
four-acre site and buildings of Golden 
State Mills formerly used for silk 
goods manufacture, for conversion to 
a rayon-weaving plant. The eastern 
concern plans to make this a head- 
quarters for supply of piece goods to 
garment manufacturers of the west- 
ern states. 

Jackson, Miss.—Armstrong Cork 
Co., whose only other southern plant 
is at Pensacola, Fla., has announced 
that it will build a factory at Jackson. 

Louisville, Ky.—Girdler Corp. has 
obtained a building permit for a 
$25,000 remodeling and expansion 
of a building at 30th and Kentucky 
Sts. to house research and develop- 
ment laboratories. 

New York, N. Y.—Continental 
Can Co. announces the acquisition 
of the assets and business of the 
Owens-Illinois'Can Co., can-making 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. with plants at Baltimore, Md., 


McKees Rocks, Pa., and Clearing, 
Til. 

Hamilton Radio Corp., prewar 
manufacturer of Hamiltor radios for 
export, announces that it will enter 
the domestic radio market with scts 
sold under its own and private brand 
names. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Smith, Kline & 

French Laboratories, manufacturing 
chemists, have purchased land on 
15th St., north of Hamilton, for the 
postwar construction of a pharmaceu- 
tical laboratory of about 150,000 
sq. ft. 
"ee Jose, Calif.—General Electric 
Co. has taken up a 42-acre site for 
the construction of a plant to man- 
ufacture heavy equipment, including 
large horsepower motors. 

International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp. has taken an option on a 
32-acre site near the San Jose city 
limits where it is expected to erect 
its first Pacific Coast plant. While 
the firm is primarily engaged in the 
production of chemical fertilizer, it 
is believed that the San Jose opera- 
tion will be devoted to manufacture 
for the recently acquired Amino 
Products Co., makers of vegetable 

rotein for flavoring dehydrated 
Fruits and vegetables. 

St. Louis, Mo.—May Department 
Stores Co., which owns and operates 
the Famous-Barr Co., has announced 
for the latter a $7,500,000 postwar 
expansion and improvement program 
which calls for the construction of 
three large outlying department 
stores, modernization of the Famous- 
Barr downtown store, erection of a 
new downtown garage and a ware- 
house addition. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The West Coast 
Grocery Co. has purchased from the 
Union Pacific R.R. a five-acre site 
on which it will erect a new ware- 
house and office building to cost be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000, as 
soon as materials and labor are avail- 
able. 
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Some of the Great Advantages of 
Burroughs Payroll Machines 


Most complete and available records for 
inagement and government 
ckly and easily. 


asily-read employee's statement of 
earnings, deductions and net pay. 


of types and styles to 
accounting method, 


f automatic operation. 
ty ‘in férm handling. \ 
n keyboord time. 


} IN proving time. 


and methods 


Since 1913, when the Income Tax law first made 
individual employees’ earnings records necessary, 
the complications of payroll accounting have 
steadily increased. Wages and hours legislation, 
social security programs, withholding toxes, 
accounting for war bond deductions and purchases, 
ond other special items—all presented new 
problems. But the new problems were constantly 
anticipated with new Burroughs machines and 
features, providing both large and small business 
with maximum savings in time and money. 


Because there are so many different types and 
styles of Burroughs payroll machines—so many 
odvanced features—Burroughs can always furnish 
the exact machines and methods best suited for 
your particular needs. This wide choice makes 
possible the integration of all aspects of the 
labor accounting job—payroll, cost distribution, 
earnings calculation and accrual, etc.—so that 
fewer machines and fewer hours ore required. 
It is easy to understand, then, why the great 
majority of employers choose Burroughs when 
selecting payroll equipment. 


As conditions change—as new problems arise 
in labor accounting — Burroughs will continue 

to fulfill the obligations of leadership by being 
first with new developments and machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32 
x f } 4 
Burroughs 
IN MACHINES ki 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


IT was a surprise dawn attack! Scores of huge artil- 
lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 
mountain slopes and over the toughest battle ter- 
rain. Tons of guns always under complete control — 
eased along or stopped short by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types 
of power equipment will be braked electrically after 
the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved 
on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- 
lery pieces in grueling war service all over the world, 
will be available for a wide range of new applications. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 


primes, make trial runs, a r 
claims to the primes to be pa. eq 4) 
to the Army. Getting the — }; |, 
up and ready for quick action 5 0. 
the biggest fields for pret 
planning by prime contra 
sembling claims from the ' 
proved one of the slowest part. of ay 
terminations that have taken | i 

How far a company carri it; g fhy $ 
run will depend on its particu a man 
stances and on the time and sf }: ‘ell 
give to the job. We" 
@ Studebaker’s Test—One of the ,gme” ** 
elaborate rehearsals to date i. the it. O 
the Studebaker Corp. ran off last aqme’? “ 


. t tl 
mer. Studebaker, one of the pio ois 
in the pretermination planning ey nless 

e Cal 


ment, took its contract for the \. 
and M-29C cargo carrier (the Weg 
It segregated all inventory, decided \ 
much should be scrapped, prepared 
schedule of claims and the explanat 
of them. 

Early in September, Studebg 
brought the Chicago Ordnance Dist 
office a proposal for a formal pretermi 
tion agreement covering everything 
quantities. It requested decisions on™ 5°4 
recommendations for disposal of m 
tial, on the allowable percentage { 
factory overhead, on the administraiy 
overhead, and on the propriety of { 
items it had included in its forecast 
post-termination expenses. 

@ Production Rate Assumed—Alal (oy 
with the proposal went:a full set + 
termination forms, filled out on the wi 
sumption that at termination prody 

tion would be going at approximate 

the current rate. 

Chicago Ordnance passed Studebd 
er’s proposal along to Washington, 9 
approval for the general principles, a 
is working on the terms of a fom 
agreement. Cor 

Meanwhile, Studebaker has got 
ahead with two other big preterm: 
tion projects, a dry-run termination @%, 
its 24-ton medium truck contract a 
an educational campaign among 
subcontractors. 


MANPOWER FOR RAILS 


National A-priority rating for magipy hi 
power has been given the 13 railroa 
serving the West Coast, where 
Office of Defense Transportation 1 
ports congestion has been increasing ff 
the past six weeks (BW—Oct.7’44,pl) 
resulting in the slowing of war freigi 
shipments. 

With growing emphasis being plact 
on the war in the Pacific, immediat 
needs of western railroads for a mag ,,, 
mum of 974 switchmen, 1,030 brakt 
men, and 329 firemen must be m 
without delay, the War Manpowdiimay 
Commission said in setting the priorin b 

1 
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its ahy should heart disease strike 
Ciro man of health and vitality? 
ur it Well, the doctor explained, you know 
bw age affects your face and hands and 
i, Over the years, your heart grows 
Jer, too, so that it may be less able to 
et the demands of strenuous living. 
inless you learn to know and live within 
e capacities of your heart, you may 
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1S ON Sudden exertion is a thing to avoid 


f mat 
tage 
istratj 
of U 
cast 


k seriou$ coronary heart disease even 
n the very prime of life. 


ust what is coronary heart dis- 
ase P 
ase 


~Al Coronary heart disease simply means 
set @M.o¢ the walls of the coronary arteries— 
the MMMar is, the arteries feeding the heart 
10d scle—have hardened up a bit, become 
mat icker, and have lost some of their elas- 
city. As a result, the heart muscle re- 
ives less blood and thus less food and 
xygen. Naturally, if you then make ex- 
ive demands on your heart, you're 
viting trouble. 

Coronary heart disease is the most 
iommon form among men past forty. 
ven at younger ages you should watch 
pr such possible warning symptoms as 
xcessive fatigue, shortness of breath, 
hest pains, or oppression near the heart. 


What can be done about it? 


First, see your doctor and be guided 
by his advice. If the attack is severe, he 


ideba 
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ak It’s wise to get at least 8 hours sleep 
a 


every night. 


ay prescribe a period of complete rest 
n be d. 

The doctor will surely recommend the 
rules for living which everyone over forty 


“HEART DISEASE...but I’ve 
“§ ~~~ never been sick in my life!” 
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would be wise to follow as a PRECAU- 
TION against heart disease. 

For example, the doctor will advise 
moderation in all things. He will stress 
the importance of avoiding sudden ex- 
ertion—of not trying to be a “week-end 
athlete”—the wisdom of getting plenty 
of sleep and avoiding overweight. Peri- 


Walking, in moderation, offers pleasure 
without strain. 


odic physical examinations will probably 
be recommended, including X-ray, labo- 
ratory, or other tests. 


Must patients become invalids ? 


No— so long as they don’t overdo. Di- 
agnosed early, the damage to the heart 
may be negligible. Besides, it should not 
be cause for needless worry. Today, thou- 
sands of people who have heart disease, 


and who take care of themselves, are 
living virtually norraal lives. 

Strict self-discipline, to gain freedom 
from all worry and strain, is of primary 
importance. Less competitive forms of 
physical recreation should be found. In 
other words, it is necessary to relax. 


For valuable information concerning the 
hearts of young and old, send for Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, “Protecting Your 
Heart.” 
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Something NEW 
in PACKAGING! 


come) 


Packacers all over the 
country are finding that 
paper bags, if closed by 
the Union Special DUBL- 
TAPE Sewed Closure, 
make ideal consumer 
packages for everything 
from dog food to coffee. 
Attractive appearance, 
ease of opening and se- 
curity of closure are liked 
by consumer and retailer. 
The low cost of producing 
the closure with Union 
Special sewing heads, 
high output and ease of 
operation put this method 
in a class by itself. One 
user reports cutting his 
packing costs 50%! 


It's worth looking into. 
Write today. 


NEW BULLETIN NO. 100 


Describes the Dubl-Tape clos- 
ure and machine for produc- 
ing it. Includes installation 
photos and reports of users. 
Ask for a copy. 


Me iP rant 


408 N. Franklin St. © Chicago 10, Illinois 
Seles and Service All Over the World 


Water for Arizona 


State’s assurance of a share 
from the Colorado brings to life 
three plans—all expensive—for 
increasing irrigation. 


The irrigation ambitions which moti- 

vated Arizona’s unswerving refusal for 
20 years to cast its lot with the six 
other states in the Colorado River basin 
are slowly emerging from the dream 
or, 
e Choosing a Course—In cooperation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
Arizona is making final surveys for a 
system of dams and reservoirs, canals 
and tunnels, to carry the waters of the 
Colorado to the dry but arable lands 
in the central part of the state. 

As now conceived, any of the three 
alternative postwar plans under consid- 
eration would cost more than the Pan- 
ama Canal, more than that part of the 
Boulder Dam system already built, from 
$700,000,000 to $978,000,000. Which- 
ever is chosen, the job will be heavy 
engineering on a grand scale. 

e Problem in Distribution—Early this 
year, Arizona won its long fight with 
the other states for a guarantee of 
2,800,000 acre-ft. of water annually 
from the Colorado and signed a con- 
tract with Secretary of Interior Harold 
L. Ickes specifically reserving that 


amount to the state’s use 
19°44,p31). 

How to harness and dist: 

water is the problem now « 
the state. 
@ Common Terminus—All t 
ects under examination wou 
the load to Granite Reef Da 
Salt River a short distance al 
nix, but from different watc 
the Colorado and over differ 
(map, below): 

(1) From a high dam at Mar' le G 
above the Grand Canyon \Natiog 
Park, water would be conducte« throy 
a tunnel 139 mi. long to Vercle Riyg 
a tributary of the Salt, and thence 
Granite Reef Dam. Including a seri 
of storage and power dams in thie Ver 
Valley, construction cost is cstimatg 
at $978,000,000. 

(2) From a dam in Bridge Canyy 
just below Grand Canyon, the wat 
would be conducted by a tunnel 7? 
long and a canal 82 mi. long to a 4() 
000 acre-ft. reservoir, thence b 


On 
VU 


a cang 


180 mi. long to Granite Recf Dar T 
Estimated cost is $881,000,000 ! t 
urn 


(3) From Lake Havasu, just abo 
Parker Dam in the Colorado, pum bet 
would lift the water 1,040 ft. to a poi 
where it could be shunted to the req @ 
voir contemplated in the Bridge Canyg 
plan, and Riasos by canal to Granit 
Reef Dam. Estimates place the pr 
able cost at $700,000,000. 

e Dams Included—In each instance th 
estimated costs include © substanti : 


ARIZONA'S IRRIGATION PLANS 
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NEW BOOK FULL OF IDEAS 


on building or remodeling after V-Day! 


vation 
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THIS IS THE WAY YOUR HOUSE LOOKS in winter with LESS WORK FOR FIREMEN when you use fireproof 


the right insulation. Snow on the roof indicates Gypsum Sheathing for the exterior walls and fire- 
abo furnace heat is not escaping, otherwise the snow would proof Gypsum Lath under the — That’s one of 
punpm De melted. New Gold Bond book tells all about this. the main points covered in this book! 


ras 


WALLS FLOAT ON THIS NAIL! It’s called the Gold JUST LIKE A COLD PITCHER IN HOT WEATHER— that’s 
Bend Floating Wall System and builds walls of last- how walls sweat when you don’t take the right pre- 
ing beauty, with room-to-roomr noise greatly reduced. cautions. Write forthe book and find how to prevent this! 


Send for this new book now — get a better house for your money B (-->""=~ 


's written for people who want to know about new construc- 
ion methods and materials that will make their new home 
tronger, more fireproof, better insulated and more livable. 
fend the coupon and a dime for your copy today or get a 
py from your local lumber and building material dealer. 
c's the Gold Bond Representative in your community, your 
frend in the building business. National Gypsum Company, 
Buffalo 2, New York. 


\ 


21 PLANTS...FROM CANADA TO THE GULF 


BUILD BETTER WITH GOLD BOND 


Wallboard + Lath + Plaster * Lime + Mete!l Preducts + Welipain . nsuvletion +« Seund Centre 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


locates a post-war 
Pacific Coast Plant in 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


The world’s largest manufacturer of electrical 
appliances and supplies has selected Santa 
Clara County, the Pacific Coast’s fastest grow- 


ing industrial area, for its post-war plant. 
INDEPENDENT SURVEYS 


General Electric Co. based its selection of 
Santa Clara County on independent surveys 


of major Pacific Coast manufacturing centers. 


Ic will pay you to know more about this in- 
dustrial area at the population center of the 


| Pacific Coast. 


WRITE TODAY, ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD, FOR 


Z 
“POST-WAR AZZ 
PACIFIC COAST” = 

. the story of Santa Clara — 
County. No cost or obligation. S 
WS 


DEPT. W SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Genie 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


'Export Problem 


bring economic warfare and 


| 


amounts for power dams in t 
rado River which are likely to 
regardless of the choice of 


projects. ) yltin 
In calculating the probable tetypfilf tabilis 
the Bureau of Reclamation no‘cs th, 30°44 


any of the plans would irrigate soy depen 
500,000 acres of land which cxistiy 
irrigation systems fail to reach. his MM and 
is asserted, would assure an an :iual sme -cet 
turn of $35,000,000 in agriculty 
crops. ) Aus 
@ Power Potentials—The great« pow 
possibilities of the Marble Gorge projdihe we 
give it an edge over the others. Engillmnomi 
neers estimate the power potentials iMStarve: 
Marble Gorge, 2,038,000 kw.; Bridie expo 
Canyon, 1,672,000 kw.; Parker, 1,5) 3% cage 
000 kw. | incr 
dities 
he E 
yr m 
rd sal 
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at competitive world prices may 


force stabilization agreements. 


While the War Food -Administa 
tion presses its program to export su. 
plus cotton and wheat at compcetitix 
world prices, the State Dept. is coc 
ing an anxious ear for unfavorable repe: 
cussions from competitive  foreig 
sellers. 
e Threat to Coffee—Already, the Br 
zilian government informally has mat: 
known its disfavor of any U. S. export 
program that would adversely atfect 
the price of Brazilian cotton in worl 
markets. The Brazilians don’t need ten « 
add that cotton price-cutting might lh. tr 
sult in a shortage of coffee in thi The 
United States. pppli 

WEA officials say they have no inf ior 
tention of undercutting world prices (fcc 
any farm commodities; that, on thi the 
other hand, recent domestic pricing ce ¢ 
policies have raised, not depressed, for )q p 


eign cotton. sion 
@Caus More Than U. S.—Braziliafi 7}, 
cotton was selling for 13¢ a lb. prof 


to the political hike in cotton price 
in the U. S. (BW —Oct.7'44,p21). Mori nos 
recently, it has been selling for |‘¢He ¢ 
a Ib. That rise is nearly five _ thei ent 
congressional increase in U. S. price th 

U. S. cotton exporters believe that Do 
even though this country offers cot Mielie 
ton to the world at the same price “fie . 
Brazil, the Brazilian price will thenMiadi 
be cut; and that if the U. S. follows fier 


the price down it will be only a litte@™, , 
while before Brazilian cotton will drop Lip 
sharply. en 


Long before a price of perhaps 12¢M%imi 
would be reached, however, it’s HR ¢ 
pected that the State Dept, would ca! Hjom 
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lt to any further price reductions 
U.S cotton in world markets. Agree- 
at neght then be forced with Brazil, 
| ultimately with India and Egypt, 
stabilize world cotton prices (BW— 
».30'44,p 10). 
Depends on Surplus—As for wheat, 
price-cutting is likely between Can- 
» and the U. S. in a bid for world 
‘kets, but the situation could change 
en surplus wheat from Argentina 
4 Australia comes into the picture. 
(re again, agreements on a world 
ce would be necessary to prevent 
pnomic warfare. 
Starved for business in recent years, 
e exporters of both wheat and cotton 
eager for almost any program that 
j| increase foreign sales of these com- 
ydities. 
he European Possibilities—Domestic 
wr millers expect that for a while 
d sales of wheat flour, whole-wheat 
wr, and semolina can be made in 
rope where mills have been de- 
wed. The cotton exporters are not 
optimistic since Japan—a big prewar 
nsumer Of cotton—is out of the mar- 
t. 
A complicating factor in the Euro- 
an business is that lend-lease does not 
pire until next June. Meanwhile, any 
tton and wheat going to France (and 
ssibly to Italy) might be lend-leased. 
bain has been buying some American 
tton, and Belgium may soon be in- 
rested. 
CCC Would Set Prices—Under the 
port subsidy program as now drafted, 
e Commodity Credit Corp. would 
lculate and announce from time to 
ie the export prices. Exporters would 
en seek foreign buyers and register 
e trades with CCC. 
The wheat or cotton would either be 
pplied by CCC or (at the latter's di- 
ction) purchased by the exporter for 
CC account in the domestic market 
the domestic price. In the latter 
se the wheat o: cotton would be re- 
bid by the CCC to the exporter at the 
‘ignated subsidized export price. 
The plan contemplates actual sale 
d shipment out of the country to 
|a specific contract. If the shipment 
not made within a specified period, 
e exporter would be subject to pay- 
bent of a penalty equal to the amount 
the subsidy. 
Domestic Protection—CCC officials 
lieve that this system would prevent 
¢ subsidized cotton or wheat from 
iding its way into the domestic mar- 
t. To block reimportation of cotton 
wheat which has actually been 
upped out, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ent Act .of 1933 and other statutes 
mish authority to bar importation of 
commodity which interferes with 
omestic control programs, This em- 
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Mobilift Bey 
Maneuverability 
Speeds Up Materials Handling! 


Mobilift handles more materials at less cost per man- 
hour because it saves time on every load. The basic 
reasons for this faster operation are as follows: 


7) NO GEAR SHIFT. Action of a single lever 
drives a Mobilift instantly forward or back- 
ward—saves many hours per day in maneuver- 
ing into position. 


(2) COMPACT SIZE .. The overall size of a 


Mobilift and its load permits faster operation 
in congested areas and in narrow aisles. 


€ STANDING POSITION ... Because a 

34-48 Steinway St. Mobilift is operated from a standing position 

Long Island City, N.Y. the driver is free to step down from the truck 

2430 So. Parkway to remove obstacles, rearrange his load, or 
Chicago, 16, Ill. mi ° e 

for other reasons. This advantage is an im- 


107 N.W. Walton St, - 2 
Atlanta, Ga. portant time saving factor. 


MOBILIFT 


Moves Materials like a Giant! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S. E. Main St. Portiand 14, Oregon 


bargo also may be applied to com- 
modities of foreign origin. In any case, 
recimportations would be subject to im- 
port duties. 

Subsidies on flour and textiles would 

be at the same rate as on the raw ma- 
terials. The same injunction against 
reimportation would apply to them, 
and to products processed abroad from 
the exported raw commodities. 
e Happened Before—The present situa- 
tion is similar to that which existed 
just before the outbreak of war in 
Europe, after U. S. cotton and wheat 
had been priced out of world markets 
during the 1930's. Resorting to export 
subsidies, CCC sold 100,000,000 bu. 
of wheat at 27¢ a bu. below domestic 
prices in 1938-39, and more than 
6,000,000 bales of cotton at a subsidy 
of 14¢ a lb. the following year. 


Poser for Coast 


Hostility toward evacuated 
Japanese makes a hot issue of 
their ultimate reintegration in 
the American scene. 


Before long, the hot Japanese ques- 
tion on the Pacific Coast is coming to 
a head, and many observers believe that 
the evacuated Japs and Japanese-Ameri- 
cans will be returning to the Coast 
long before Tokyo surrenders. 
@A.C.L.U. Intervenes—At least three 
recent developments support that belief. 
Several weeks ago the constitutionality 
of the Army evacuation orders was ar- 
gued before the U. S. Supreme Court 

y American Civil Liberties Union at- 
torneys representing Fred ‘Toyosaburo 
Korematsu and Mitsuye Endo, Cali- 
fornia-born Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry now detained in war relocation 
centers. 

Korematsu, convicted for failing to 
report for evacuation from -his San 
Leandro (Calif.) home, appealed from 
an adverse decision by the Ninth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, San Francisco. 
Miss Endo of Sacramento, Calif., seeks 
release from the Tule Lake (Calif.) 


Signing up new members and collect- 
ing contributions (below), the Re- 
member Pearl Harbor League fights 
the return of relocated Japanese to 
the West Coast. One of the organiza- 
tion’s placards is displayed by a Coast 
Guard petty officer (left). 


Segregation Center on a writ « 
corpus. 

@ Army May Act—Many beli 
the Army soon may rescind th 
evacuation orders imposed on ] 
by Lt. Gen. J. L. Dewitt a sh 
after Pearl Harbor. 

This belief is based on sever 

(1) The necessity for military 
now is nearly past, with Japan 
defensively on its very doorst< 

(2) A few weeks ago the Arm 
recruiting Japanese from relocati 
ters to work in ammunition 
(handling ammunition that will | 
in the war against Japan). 

(3) Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bo: 
in charge of the Western Defen: 
mand, already has issued several 
cates of exemption to Japanes: 
turn to the Coast. One went t 
year-old girl who left the War kx 
tion Center at Granada, Colo., | 
roll at Pasadena (Calif.) Junior ¢ illege, 
@ They Face Opposition—But if persons 
of Japanese blood do return to the 
Pacific Coast before or after the war. 
they are going to face opposition which 
seems to be building up steadily 

Many California organizations already 
have put themselves on record against 
the return. They include the Califomia 
department of the American Legion and 
the Associated Farmers (BW —Apr.29 
"44,p28). 

In the Puget Sound area in Washing 
ton, organized opposition has spread 
rapidly since the organization early this 
month of the Remember Pearl Harbor 
League in the White River Valley near 
Seattle. 

A thousand persons recently attended 

the first league meeting at Aubun, 
Wash., where Benjamin Smith, a Kent 
dairyman, presided as president. 
@ Two Reasons—Basis for the opposition 
is twofold, emotional and economic. 
The enmity antedates even this century 
and has been heightened by the attack 
on Pearl Harbor and Pacific war casual- 
ties. Others haven’t forgotten depres- 
sion days, when Jap farms and stores 
seemed to prosper while occidentals 
‘went broke. 

As long ago as April, 1943, the Seattle 

Chamber of Commerce went on record 
opposing the return of Japanese for farm 
work “or any other supposed need.” 
@ How Many?—The 1940 U. S. cen- 
sus showed that of the 14,565 Japanese 
in Washington, 9,863 lived in King 
County (Seattle). Of the King Count) 
Japs, 3,896 were alien. At the same 
time, Oregon had 4,071, of whom 1,617 
were foreign born. 

It is estimated that in 1941, up to 
1,000,000 Ib. of Japanese-grown berries 
and vegetables were purchased by proc- 
essors in Washington and Oregon. 

Just how firmly the Japanese were in- 
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‘Improved U.S. air transportation 
will be a power for world peace” 


by Ae Noe KEMP, PRESIDENT AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


We see in aviation’s prodigious war progress the 
promise of finer, faster passenger and cargo planes 
indispensable to a rapid rebuilding of a better world. 

Airliners much larger than those of today, and 
with nearly twice the speed, will turn distant coun- 


tries into close-by market places and vacation lands 
— reached by air at a cost that may be less than 
yesterday’s first-class steamship rates. 


In the Air Age, all peoples will be closer together 
and, as neighbors, will understand each other better. 


TOMORROW: AiResearch will bring 
you “comfort- protected” airliners 


Expect much in tomorrow’s air service. Worldwide 
sky routes on frequent schedules. Safe, all-weather 
flying. Airliners with undreamed-of luxury. 

Comfort-protection will be AiResearch’s contribu- 
tion. In your future airliner you'll fly in the thin 
substratosphere air as comfortably as you ride on the 
ground today. And you'll have no headaches or ear- 
popping while your plane takes off and lands. 

This promise comes from our wartime develop- 
ments for high-altitude flying: AiResearch devices 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” *« 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


that eliminate air pressure changes and seal a “low 
altitude” inside airliner cabins at all times. And 
AiResearch controls that provide clean, odorless, 
smokeless air of living room temperature, regardless 
how frigid or torrid the outside air may be. 

Come peace, you'll also find the name AiResearch 
on many miracle-working air and temperature con- 
trols, bringing new help and comfort to your home, 
office, factory and farm. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


WELSBACH 


ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT 


CORPORATION 
1500 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2 


AMM phases of GAS and HECTRIC 
UTILITY MANAGEMENT, 


CONSTRUCTION 


yy 6=0sand APPRAISAL.... 


~ 
IT WONT BE 


GETTING READY 


application of 

our man hours 
and equipment to 
the production of 
peace -time projects 
is being contemplated 
and timed to meet 
the changed condi- 
tions which will come 
with final victory. 


Lavelle 


NEWTOWN Bucks 


AIRCRAFT CORP. 


ty PENNA 


Attend a Meeting of Minds at the 
1944 NATIONAL POWER SHOW 


Gather timely essential ideas 
on power maintenance and conservation! 


Attend a pooling of practical ways and means of 
maintaining and using power at the 16th National 
Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. Engineers and executives concern with 
the operation, production, transmission and util- 
ization of wer, can get help on the special 
problems of 1944—and 1945. oguunesing spe- 
cialists at exhibits will furnish advice on the use 
and maintenance of their equipment. Displayed 
also will be tools for various power production 
and maintenance uses. 


Sharpen your plans for needed 


est-war equipment and methods 

ou can see many new products—some of them 
available for the first time . . . discuss new de- 
velopments that will affect power plant operation 
. . » decide on their practicability for your needs. 
You can obtain direct answers to many questions 
—answers which may shape your future plans. 
Plan to attend the National Power Show this 
ear, with as many of your associates as can be 

nefited. Exchange up-to-the-minute experiences 
with other power engineers. Take back to your 
job a new and revitalized outlook. 


16th NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 
POWER AND MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 
NOV. 27 — DEC. 2 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


OFF THE TRACK 


Orderly destruction follows the 
Army’s recent shutdown of its ord- 
nance training center and Japanese 
evacuee camp at the Santa Anita race 
track near Los Angeles. Occupied as 
a military post for more than two 
years (BW —Jul.18’42,p19), the bang- 


tail course has been mustcred , 
after housing 22,000 Japatcse q 
18,000 troops at various times. 1 
break camp, a Seabee crew has ra 
Santa Anita’s 700 temporary-ty 
buildings in only six weeks. In doiy 
this job the Navy collected a dj 
dend: some 7,000,000 b.ft. of lumb 
which was hauled to naval bases, 


trenched in western Washington is per- 
haps best illustrated by the fact that 
they farmed 9,052 acres, with a crop 
value of $3,120,205. 

Persons of Japanese ancestry once op- 

erated 50 of the 80 greenhouses in Seat- 
tle; 206 of the 325 hotels; 53 of the 
500 restaurants; 140 of the 840 grocer- 
ies; and 90 of the 390 dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments. Employed in the state’s vast 
lumber industry were 5,970 Japanese; 
in the Alaska salmon canning industry, 
500; in the oyster industry, 184. 
@ Shifted 112,985—When the War Re- 
location Authority had finished its mov- 
ing job, 112,985 Japs had been shifted 
in the three Coast states and parts of 
Arizona. California lost 93,717, Oregon 
4,071, and Washington 14,565. Of 
California’s Japs, 60,148 were American 
citizens; Oregon had 2,454, and Wash- 
ington, 8,882. 

Wholesale and retail business once 

occupied the attention of 11,472 of the 
Japanese in the three states. 
@ Releases in Progress—For many 
months now, releases of Japanese have 
been in progress from eight of the ex- 
isting War Relocation Centers at Manz- 
nar, Calif.; Colorado River, Parker, 
Ariz.; Gila River, Rivers, Ariz.; Central 
Utah, Delta, Utah; Minikoka, Hunt, 
Idaho; Heart Mountain, Heart, Wyo.; 
Granada, Lamar, Colo.; and Rohwer, 
McGeehee, Ark. 

Last June it was found necessary to 
close the relocation center at Jerome, 
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Ark. On Sept. 30, of this year, 
eight camps and segregation center 
Tule Lake, Calif. (where alien a 
American troublemakers are housed 
had 76,495 internees. Of this tot 
18,710 were labeled as troublemake: 
@ Many in Midwest—Where have th 
Japs gone? Many have found emple 
ment in the Midwest and have be 
released. Illinois has 7,200 Japs w 
had been evacuated, with 5,800 worki 
in Chicago. Colorado has given jobs 
3,213, while Utah has 2,047. 

The War Relocation Authority } 
relocation officers in many states. On 
a manufacturer or farmer shows inter 
in evacuated Japanese as possible e 
ployees, he either contacts a relocati 
officer or goes to the nearest center. 

The WRA furnishes railroad coz 
fare, meals, and $25 each (not to exce 
$100 for one family) to Japanese 1 
leased to work elsewhere. WRA off™nal 
cials estimate that from 25,000 to 3ipstr 
000 evacuated Japanese never will lus 
turn to the Coast. 
@ Start From Scratch—The Japs who 
return will have to start life anew. Mo 
of their retail establishments were sol 
as were many farms. Farms that we 
leased will be reoccupied. But mai 
farms have remained idle, their field 
and fruit trees untended for more tha 
two and a half years. It will take yea 
to rehabilitate many farms. 

Many acres of farm lands held 4 
alien titleholders will be escheated } 
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BEHIND THE BATTLEFRONT achievements of synthetic 
bber tires is an enlightening story of Army testing. 

First, engineers made a thorough study of the tough 
nditions that tires must face in combat areas. Test 
ourses were then built to exact specifications. Sections of 


ravel, sand and rock were arranged to give scientifically 


ccurate results. 
For months, truck after truck pounded over these pun- 


thing courses . . . 24 hours a day. Each one of hundreds 


f tires was carefully and frequently checked, examined, 
nalyzed .. . by tire experts and by precise measuring 
struments. Finally, the results . . . so inescapably con- 
usive that there was no doubt as to the answer. 

It is now possible to reveal the results of those “combat- 
ondition” tests. These results do not necessarily apply to 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sale: Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa., 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


sk BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS yx 


U.S. Pat, Of, 


How the army gave selective service tests to Tires 


any other conditions of service. The tests showed, for 
example, that when large-size synthetic rubber tires were 
made with rayon cord... they averaged 93% better for 
rough cross-country terrain, where bruising and cutting 
are principal problems. And they averaged 330% better 
for long distance supply work, where heat-and sustained 
operation are principal problems. That’s why every pound 
of rayon for tire cords is needed for the Armed Services 
and essential home front transportation. 


The high tenacity rayon that makes these better tires 
possible is a product in which American Viscose Corpora- 
tion research has played a major part. When peacetime 
production resumes, you can depend on this war-proven 
rayon to give you longer life, greater mileage, and more 
safety in the tires of your car or truck. 


eA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 
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VOLUME PRODUCTION MEAN TO You? 


Pressed Steel Tank Company’s 500 months of volume production provide 
expert research, design and production experience. As a result, users are 
assured of ample strength to withstand costly damage... light weight 
with its important economy... and uniformity, which is one of the 
principal factors of continued customer preference. 


(= 40 years of chemical and metallurgical research are 
at work to turn out better, lower cost parts for you. Hackney 
cold-drawn shapes and shells provide longer, lower cost serv- 
ice because of this long-time volume production experience. 

From raw materials to the finished product, quality control 
is exercised, resulting in safety and economy for the user. 
Uniformity is assured in every manufacturing step. 

At present the bulk of Pressed Steel Tank Company’s facilities 
are given over to products intended for war purposes. How- 
ever, as war restrictions are relaxed and there’s more material 


available for civilian needs, every concern can benefit from ' 


Hackney’s product development work and volume manu- 
facturing. 


P ressed Steel Tank 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
General Offices and Factory: 1493 South 66th Street 


Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 
LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS : 


_ment. Certainly there is bound to be 


VITAMIN SUIT PUSHED 


the state. Escheat provides th + ; 
state may seize land in the publ: 
with no remuneration when it is 
owners with no lawful right to + 
California property cannot be ov 
persons ineligible for citizenship 
is the case of native-born Japane, . 
@ Precedent Set—In past years, | 
California land was acquired t}.; 
dummy purchasers. A few weck: ag 
California judge authorized the 
proceed with escheatment of 30 acres 
truck farming land near Stockto.. Th 
beneficial owner was held to be k ives, 
Watanabe, now held in a relocation 
ter. The judge upheld the state's coy 
tention that while an American-born 
son-in-law, Hidenori Asano, held thd 
title to the deed, his father-in-law wag 
the real owner. 

This decision is expected to bring q 
flood of similar actions, which were helj 
up pending its outcome. 
© Toughest in Cities—The Japancse who 
formerly lived in any Pacific Coast city 
probably will face the greatest task of 
adjustment. In most instances he wil 
find his former living quarters occupied 
by others. In Los Angeles, “Littl 

okyo” is occupied by Negroes, Meii- 
cans, and other war workers. In San 
Francisco, Jap Town is solidly occupied 
by Negroes. 

There are some persons on the P. 
cific Coast who believe the evacuees will 
have damage claims against the goven- 


some damage and deterioration to 
household goods and other property 
hastily stored in the nine WRA ware. 
houses in Coast cities. 


The Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Division 
is now up to its ears in the patent. 
infringement suit which the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation haf"G 


| brought against Douglas Laboratories on 


behalf of its Steenbock patents for pro- 
ducing vitamin D by ultraviolet irradia 
tion. Tod: 
Previously, the division received per Hj Boei 
mission of the U. S. District Court in Jjanot 
Chicago to intervene for Douglas (BW- Hi year 
Sep.16'44,p83). Now the division has J§B-2 
blown the case up to major dimensions Hof 
by naming as counterdefendants 1’ JBpap, 
Steenbock licensees charged with pat [iM frst 
ticipating in a conspiracy to divide the fp 
fields of manufacture, use, and sale ot 


vitamin D products, with agreeing on a 
prospective licensees, and with surpres si 
sing competition among licensees and a 
between licensees and other comp: nits him 
The Justice Dept. asks that the Stcen- = 
bock patents be declared invalid anc nt 
seeks a permanent injunction to prevent 7 
future joint action based on the patents or 

Counterdefendants include E. | 
ves 
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‘Grandpappy” 


Today’s history-making bomber is the 
Boeing B-29 Su rtress. But there is 
another huge plane still in service that 
years ago laid the groundwork for the 
B-29. It is the one airplane never spoken 
of in the feminine gender: “Grand- 
pappy,” they call the Boeing B-15... 
frst of the superbombers. 

Even by today’s standards, “Grand- 
pappy’s” long range and load-carrying 
ability were phenomenal. But back in 
1937, when he made his test flights, the 
most powerful engines available gave 
him a top speed of only 200 miles an 
hour. So he was by in favor of 
the lighter, swifter Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortress, then undergoing tests. 


Though never in combat, “Grand- 
pappy” has led an adventurous life. In 
1939 the huge plane carried serum to 
earthquake victims in Chile, covering 
3000 miles non-stop on the return trip. 
Today, thundering over the Caribbean, 
he’s flying 15-ton cargoes to Army bases. 
He can go out for 24 hours at a stretch 
without landing to refuel. 


The walls of his crew’s living quarters 
are covered with thousands of auto- 
graphs scrawled by generals, admirals, 
senators and buck privates. 

But “Grandpappy’s” greatest satisfac- 
tion is in knowing he helped make 
possible the building of the great Boeing 
B-29 Superfortress. 


Boeing 8-15 . . . first of the Superbombers 


For more than any other aircraft man- 
ufacturer, Boeing has pioneered in the 
problems of long-range bombardment 
through development of the B-15 and 
B-17. In addition to this, the Strato- 
liners and Transocean Clippers have 
given Boeing unequaled experience in 
4-engine aircraft, making it the company 
which could design, produce in quantity 
and into action during wartime the 
world’s greatest bombing weapon — the 
Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 


Tomorrow, as today, Boeing principles 
of research, design, engineering and 
manufacture will be an assurance that 


product ... “Built by Boeing” . . . 
py Acer to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS - THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS «+ THE STRATOLINER » PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE Z NG 
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The hand bellows used by the early set- 
tlers and still hanging beside many fire- 
places is the grandfather of today’s 
Supercharger. ews through the line 
of descent — bellows, blower, super- 
charger—the function has been to force 
denser air into the combustion zone. In 
the fireplace “supercharging” burns the 
wood faster, making a brighter fire; in'a 
diesel’s cylinders it burns more oil per 
piston stroke to deliver greater power. 
Compressing the thin air of high alti- 
tudes to restore sea level power to ait- 
plane engines is a very effective use of 


Whether the bulldozer goes right 
through or backs off for a second 
or third crack at the obstacle may 
depend on whether its engine is 
Supercharged. 


ENGINEERING | 


Supercharging. It is equally “effective 
for increasing the power of diesel, gas, 
or ine engines in the “heavy” air 
most of them have to work in. 
Supercharging an engine with more air 
under pressure than normally drawn in 
on the suction stroke will burn corre- 
spondingly more fuel and will deliver as 
much as 40% more useful power . . . 
without appreciable added stress or wear 
on engine parts. ' 

If you are a manufacturer, let us work 
with you in designing your engines to 


AT oo . lf lan 
» cgi a i chey are eal for 
Super ing. 


SUPERCHARGERS, Inc. 


@ Otviston OF BORG+WARHER 


Milweaakec 9, Wiscousia 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Quak 
Co., Standard Brands, Inc., lat 
Products Co., Borden Co., Ca: jatip 
Co., Pet Milk Co., Indiana Con eng 
Milk Co., Nestle’s Milk Produc . ¢y. 
Vitamins, Inc., Abbott Labor. tore, 
Mead Johnson & Co., William ‘. Me, 
rell Co., Parke, Davis & Co., R 
Squibb & Sons, Winthrop Ch nicj 
Co., Inc., and an individual, ( varley 
Bowman, who recently organized . ¢o, 
pany in New York City. 

The Douglas suit gains addition.) stat 
ure as the bellwether for a new |ustig 
Dept. policy of intervening in jaten 
litigation when the trust busters !)cliey. 
that the patent involved has bec: use 
for monopulistic purposes (BW —(¢ 
21°44,p15). 


Sugar Beets Off 


Processors are caught ina 
price squeeze as crop drop; 
below normal. About one-third 
of the plants won't open. 


I 


Processors of sugar beets are working 
on their second successive short crop, 
and, as in 1943, close to one-third of 
the nation’s 85 processing plants won! 
even open this season. 
© Less Than Normal—The crop will ap- 
proximate 7,239,000 tons (table, page 
41), which, at the ten-year average of 
290 Ib. of sugar per ton of beets, will 
produce about 1,050,000 tons of sugar, 
compared with a 6,522,000-ton crop, 
and 933,000 tons of sugar in 1943 (BW 
—Jul.22’44,p58). 

Both years are far under normal 
Processors consider 900,000 to 1,00! 
000 acres planted to beets as normal 
but only 548,000 acres were harvested 
in 1943, and there will be about 597- 
000 acres this year. 
© Tough for Processor—The situation 
not serious for the consumer, for other 
sugar supplies are available, or for the 
farmer who has refused to plant beets 
because war conditions have made les: 
laborious crops more profitable; but tt 
is hard on the processors whose factones 
run less than four months a year. 

Processors have been trying to induce 
the government to recognize that costs 
of making sugar have continuously 10 
creased; they report that 1943 produ 
tion costs per bag were 23.4% higher 
than in 1941. 
© Beet Pulp Price Raised—Some on- 
cessions have been won. The govern- 
ment recently allowed an increase of 55 
a ton in the price of dried beet pulp, 4 
byproduct used as stock feed, and of >5¢ 
a ton on wet pulp, both 30% gains. _ 

Also, OPA in revising beet sugar ceil- 
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COLORADO FOR BEETS 


| or the second successive year, 
the sugar beet crop is below 
normal. Comparative figures (in 
tons) on the 1944 and 1943 yields 


arc 
1944 1943 
Michigan ... 540,000 298,000 
Nebraska ... 612,000 568,000 
Montana .... 705,000 581,000 
Idaho ss<-s- 675,000 651,000 
Wyoming ... 360,000 270,000 
Colorado ... 1,419,000 1,623,000 
Gish eiiccs. 448,000 499,000 
California ... 1,120,000 1,064,000 
Rie were: 119,000 72,000 
het s4. 54. 1,141,000 720,000 
Toh Vis. 7,239,000 6,522,000 


ngs for ptimary distributors allowed an 
increase Of 5¢ a 100 Ib. to $5.40. 

But these are but drops in the bucket, 
processors say. Profits of the six largest 
ompanies dropped to $7,575,000 after 
axes in 1943, compared with $10,647,- 
00 in 1942. 

Some iversify—Processors don’t 
avor using their factories to dehydrate 
ther crops. Some plants dehydrated 
potatoes for the government last spring 
ys an emergency measure (BW-—Jul.1 
44,p34), but producers say that the 
osts were so high that the job could be 
done only because the government was 
paying the bills to save a food product. 

The War Food Administration has 
already promised farmers that in 1945 
hey'll get the average $12.50 per ton 
being paid for beets this fall. (The gov- 
emment buys the whole crop and turns 
it over to processors at about $9.50, to 
old retail sugar prices down.) Proc- 
ssors hope that farmers will plant more 
beets in 1945, 


CANDLES GO TO WAR 


One more item that civilians may 
soon have more than customary diffi- 
culty in finding is candles. Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana announced last week 
that it is discontinuing manufacture of 
many types of candles for civilian use 
at its Whiting (Ind.) refinery, in order 
to divert wax and trained manpower 
ae greatly increased government 
orders, 

Candles are included in all armed 
forces emergency kits. Among their 
uses are: to he light in areas where 
no other light is available; to heat food 
in small tents where it is impossible to 
light fires; to relieve dampness in wet 
weather; and to dry small tents and 
¢quipment. Drippings are used to plug 
worn spots in leaky tents, and to provide 
watcrproof coatings for small objects. 
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Lard Glut Eases 


Heavy stocks of lard and 
pork fat melting fast. Packing 
industry sees possible shortage 
of shortening for civilians. 


Lard stocks available for civilian con- 
sumption are shrinking fast, and pic 
may become less plentiful on home 
and restaurant menus. The packing 
industry's year starts on Oct. 1. But 
long before then it was evident that 
the lard glut of carly summer was moy- 
ing rapidly toward scarcity. 

@ Figures Are Behind—Statistics have 
not kept fully abreast of shifting lard 
storage methods. Prewar lard figures 
came from the Dept. of Agriculture, 
which still tallies all lard kept in con- 


ventional cold storage, but practically . 


none elsewhere. 

Tremendous government accumula- 

tions of lard months ago (BW —Jul.1'44, 
p2+) had to go into unrefrigerated spots 
including brewery vats, soap-factory 
tanks, and cool cellars. Nobody knows 
how much of its hoards lend-lease has 
shipped by now, and accurate, up-to- 
date figures on warehouse space are 
clusive. But cold storage space is 
definitely easier. 
@ Packers Are Skeptical—-The new 
se where lard has found storage 
vaven are now counted by the Bureau 
of Census. Packers are skeptical about 
the two sets of federal figures. 

The Dept. of Agriculture’s figure for 
lard and pork fat in storage on Sept. 1, 
1944, is 244,000,000 Ib.; this includes 
112,903,000 Ib. government-owned, 
largely for lend-lease. Census reports 
609,000,000 Ib. for the same date. 

This discrepancy consists largely of 
lard purchased for the United Nations 
Relief & Rehabilitation Administration 
during the heavy hog run months ago. 
@ For Overseas—All 365,000,000 Ib. of 
the Census-reported lard uncounted in 
the Agriculture figure is headed for 
eventual overseas shipment in accord- 
ance with long-term x Hence pack- 
ers consider it neither available to meet 
the impending shortage nor a threat 
to domestic markets. 

The lend-lease lard tallied by Agri- 
culture also forecasts lighter buyin 
than last year. If thjs reduction in lend- 
lease buying materializes, it could can- 
cel out much of the expected reduction 
in lard production and give civilians 
nearly as much lard as they would like 
to buy. 

Corn Belt ‘farmers and the meat in- 
dustry view «vith alarm anything tend- 
ing to discourage civilian use of lard 
which has risen sharply during the war 
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at the expense of scarce hydrogenated 
—, shortenings. 
e Yield Cited—An excellent index of 
the increased demand is the average 
= of lard and rendered pork fat per 
ead of hogs slaughtered under federal 
inspection. The five-year average was 
31.6 Ib; in 1942-43 it was 32.4 lb., 
and for the year ended last month it 
was 34.7 Ib. 

Total federally inspected lard produc- 
tion for the year ended Sept. 30, 1944, 
was 2,540,000,000 Ib. Production for 
the year now starting is estimated at 
1,750,000,000 Ib. Stocks of lard and 
rendered pork fat in refrigerated storage 
have moved steadily downward even 
faster than the normal seasonal de- 
crease. The figures on the first day of 
each of the past six months were: 


Thousand Pounds 


May, 1944 ................498,000 


Weather Profits 


Meteorological forecasting 
offers business an opporiunity 
to bolster income in many ways 
by anticipating changes. 


The Weather Bureau is goiig ty 
burst its seams after the war |ccayy 
of new demands being made 01) it by 
business and industry unless the thoy. 
sands of meteorologists trained by the 
military come to the rescue and st 
themselves up as industrial \cather 
consultants. 

@A Natural Resource—The weather 
generally regarded as a hazard, is the 
— natural resource, which busines 

nds profit in exploiting. Weathcr is in. 
exhaustible. One New York bakery chain 
saves $250,000 a year by having a 
weatherman. A midwestern construction 
firm saved $1,000,000 by knowing when 
to pour concrete for war factories. 


With a budget of $12,000,000, a staf 


With the tide of battle in our 
favor, the lid of censorship has been 
lifted on many restricted devices and 
methods. It’s still clamped tight, 
however, on activities at Harvard’s 
coronagraph observatory perched 11,- 
400 ft. up on Fremont Pass, near 
Climax, Colo. 

Hoping to establish a definite link 
between weather around the sun and 
that around the earth’s surface, Har- 
vard astrophysicists, Donald H. Men- 
zel, and Walter Roberts, directed 
construction of the observatory late 
in 1940, have kept continuous watch 
since then. 

Previously solar coronas were pho- 
tographed only during natural 
caiman but the coronagraph—origi- 
nally developed by Bernard Lyot of 
France’s Pic du Midi observatory— 
has been taking corona snapshots in 
color every ten seconds daily for al- 
most four years. Run off at regular 
movie speed, each film strip is a mo- 
tion record of the corona’s tumult 
over given periods. 

Creating an eclipse by means of a 
series of masking screens, the instru- 
ment not only makes a pictorial rec- 
ord of corona phenomena but shunts 
the radiation into a spectrograph for 
analyzing the colors. Climax Molyb- 
denum Co. supplied the site after 
learning that operation ‘of the tele- 
scope required dust-free atmosphere 


Solar Weather: A Military Secret 


as well as altitude. And the con- 
struction is as much an industrial 
achievement as a scientific develop- 
ment. Among the instrument’s com- 
ponent parts are lenses by Perkin- 
Elmer Corp., special alloys by Dow 
Chemical Co., and insulation by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

What the daily film strips reveal 
—what bearing they have on global 
long-range weather forecasting and 
on plotting military strategy—will be 
public knowledge only after the war. 
For whatever the scientists began 
finding unexpectedly was apparent!) 
of such importance to military s 
curity that the observatory and its 
data have been under close guar‘ 
ever since Pearl Harbor. 
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IMPRISONED FOR LIFE 


The Crocker-Wheeler generators that power a famous 
New York bank building are “lifers:’ They made a one- 
way trip down to their operating station which, for 
architectural reasons, had to be 86 feet below the side- 
walks of New York. There’s a square block of solid 
building above them now—they’re locked up for life. 


There would be no practicable way to take out or replace 
these generators once the building was completed, so the 
decision on the kind of generators to install had to be based 
on dependability—absolute dependability. When it came 
to final selection, the Building Committee voted unanimously 
for Crocker-W beeler generators. 


Besides their reputation for long life, there was another 
strong reason why C-W generators were specified: 
despite the 26 elevators that were to operate in the 


DIVISIONS OF JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION .. Electric Motors & Generators 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION . . . Steam Turbines, Diesels, Gears 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 


building —despite the rapidly fluctuating, heavy power 
demand these elevators would put on the circuits— 
Crocker -Wheeler could guarantee the building lights 
would not flicker. Years ago, Crocker Wheeler pioneered 
the d-c generator construction that first made non-flicker 
operation possible under such circumstances...just one 
of the many major advances in electrical design 
developed by Crocker-Wheeler during 56 years of 
specialization in engineered electrical manufacturing. 


You can benefit from Crocker-Wheeler’s specialized 
skill simply by calling or writing your nearest Hendy 
office whenever your plans include special or standard 
motors or generators. We will also be glad to send you 
information on other Hendy products which include 
Diesel engines, steam turbines, turbo-generators, reduc- 
tion gears and hydraulic control equipment. 


JOSHUA HEN DY nox WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
SUNNYVALE, CALITFORNIEA 


Bronch Offices, BOSTON + BUTFAL@ + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - SETROIT - HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES + NEW TORK - PHILADELPHIA + PITTSOURGH - SAM FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - WalHINGTON 


Aieraft Stresses in Giant 
Wind Tunnels Registered Through 


CLARE “Custom-Built? RELAYS 


pF Clare “Custom-Built” 
Type “AMS” Relays are used by Toledo Scale Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, on their control panel which registers the effects 
of wind pressure on aircraft in the giant wind tunnels which are 
an important part of aviation research. 


Having used Clare “Custom-Built” Relays for a number of 
years as components of their sensitive automatic weighing ma- 
chines, the Toledo Scale Company had no hesitancy in picking 
Clare Relays for this highly specialized aircraft testing equipment. 


Designers of many new and unusual products such as this 
specify Clare “Custom-Built” Relays because only in Clare Relays 
do they find the flexibility of design and construction that will 
meet almost any relay requirement. 


Clare “custom-building” gives a wide range of contact rat- 
ings; a choice of five different contact forms, or any combination 
thereof; either flat or hemispherical contacts of rare metals or 
special alloys. It gives you coil windings to match the circuit 
and application, incorporating special windings where needed. 
It provides the contact closure sequence and desired contact 
pressures to meet the requirements of its use. 


Ciare “custom-building” is a method of construction, not a 
descriptive term. And “custom-building” by Clare engineers 
always means precise designing and manufacture ... the use of 
the finest materials available. 


If your plans call for new designs for new products, or im- 
provements on your present products, your engineers should 
know all about Clare “Custom-Built” Relays. Send for the Clare 
catalog and data book today. Address: C. P. Clare & Co., 4719 
West Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. Sales engineers 
in all principal cities. Cable Address: CLARELAY. 


CLARE RELAYS 


"CUSTOM-BUILT" Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


of 3,200, and thousands of pa 

and volunteer regional worker 
Weather Bureau, in the U.S. D 
Commerce, has long aided agric 
shippers of perishable goods, anc 
recently the air transport compa 

e Aid to Business—During the 
biggest client has been the milita: 
steadily growing are requests fron. bus. 
ness which are illustrated by the : \loy. 
ing samples: 

Johns-Manville kept track of « hur. 
cane in Texas and rushed carlo f 
roofing into areas where new roofs 
be needed. 

Lipton Tea used weather reco: 
locate sites for new factories for 
drated soups in low-humidity cou 
of New York. 

American Fisheries studied dat 
the water temperature of the Hum 
current off Chile to plan new fishing 
ventures. 

Skol, a lotion for sunburn, watches 
snowfall and advertises its product to 
skiers or others subject to snowburn. 

Cushman’s Sons, a New York baker 
chain, telephones its suburban stores to 
truck a big part of their stocks to down. 
town stores on rainy days because wives 
won’t brave the weather and they tele. 
phone their husbands to pick up the 
bread and cake in the city on the way 
home. 

Western Union studies wind velocity 
to determine the number of wires they 
can string safely on a crossbar. The com- 
pany also is interested in ice glazing 
which makes wires sag and break. 
eCan Anticipate Shutdowns—Public 
utilities and factories which shut down 
week ends for repair jobs that require 
extra personnel find five-day weather 
forecasts indispensable. They _ save 
money by hiring men only when the 
weather permits the work to be done. 
On fine week ends the utilities know that 
home and apartment use of gas and 
electricity will be low since more people 
get outdoors. This low load permits 
shutdowns of equipment. 

Mail-order houses in Kansas Cit, 
Chicago, and Baltimore are affected by 
bad weather in Texas. Texans kept in- 
doors by rain dig out the catalogs and 
write up orders for goods. This flood of 
letters hits the mail-order desks about 
three days after the rain—and the desks, 
stock clerks, and shipping staffs are 
ready. 
@ Forecasts for Army—Military uses ot 
weather information are varied. Fore- 
casts are made for troop. movements, 
and reports are made on tides, surtt, 
river stages, and winds. 

Penicillin, perishable in temperatures 
above 65F, is flown to New York from 
the West. If the weatherman says 
LaGuardia Field is sweltering, refriget- 
ated trucks will be there to take the 
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omit 


ecid 


icillin off the planes. This sort of 


wice will apply to shipments of Outfitting anothe | 


ishables of all kinds after the war. 
dept. A new smoke screen device which e * 
| andard Oil of New Jersey wanted to j 
a trate to the War Dept. choked exp oration into emptiness 
valley at a demonstration, thanks to 
veathermen who knew the valley air 
; yrrents best “ax a for the show. 
' busi fi Business Checkup—To find out how 
'llow. fi dustries are using the Chicago weather 
fice, Harry A. Downs, associate me- 
‘mt M-orologist, visited about 50 companies; 
'S of MM. concluded that a pressing postwar 
‘Ould Hed will be for “industrial operations 
orecast specialists.” 
ds toi Downs’ Chicago survey showed that 
chy. Ms companies use weather forecasts to 
ities an standby plants if a cold wave is 
oming. The Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
‘a onfMccides when it can shut out pipes for 
iboldt guirs during warm spells. Common- 
‘shing MM&.calth Edison depends on rainfall re- 
ports from hydroelectric areas to know 
itches HM ow much current it will have to divert 
ict t0 Hitom Chicago to power-short clients in 
‘ ther communities. 
akery MMe Protecting Freight—Railroads get re- 
‘CS t0 MMports to prevent delays and protect ship- 
lown Mi nents. ‘The State Street Council of 
Wes Home 150 merchants saves its advertis- 
tele: Ming for fine weather days. 
) the HP When war halted weather broadcasts 
“ Bfuntil a year ago Great Lakes ore ship- 


locity pers got a special coded teletype service DPI glassblower fashions parts for high-vacuum 

a rom Chicago to Cleveland. A wool equipment. Torkel Korling photograph. 
‘ MB buyer keeps reports of dust storms in 

com- - 4 111 ° . 

ing ae areas and thus tends to avoid HaVE YOU explored the also a leading supplier of 
5 MB the expense of washing grit out of wool : ‘ i 

+ by making his purchases in areas that world ofhigh-vacuumandits high-vacuum equipment — 

it Be ccape dust storms. possibilitiesfor your business? pumps, gauges, oil, and the 

own fi eChanneled to Groups—To meet in- M ti h lik ait snd : d : 

oe ceasing demands for service, the Many a corporation has _ like—to in ustry. ; 

‘ther MM Weather Bureau is channeling informa- found that processing in high- But remember this: our 


Save . ° ° ° 
tion to as many big groups of users as vacuum is both useful and vitamin concentrates are su- 


the I possible. 
one. J The National District Heating Assn. profitable. And many ofthese _perior because they are dis- 


_ et ap — — yo ma $2,000,- organizationsturntoDPI for tilled in high-vacuum. We 
, 000,000 industry with information on . : : : — 
ople HMI degree-days, for example. The stand- efficient, dependable high- use our own high-vacuum 
nits IM ardization studies for this service began vacuum equipment. equipment, most of it orig- 
sin: 4 VPA project in New York in 1941. It may seem odd that DPI, inated and developed in our 
be A new need will be flying condition " pe f | . ; 
"Ii ceports for the 10,000 airstrips that the known in the foods and phar- own laboratories. And we 
i ff vublic Roads Administration plans to maceuticals fields as a lead- are our own severest critic. 
vot Coustruct along its postwar network of ing supplier of vitamin A and We are eager to be of serv- 


superhighways. The big city taxi fleet 
ke that resets carburetors for changes in 
weather is another prospect for chan- 


a HE neled service. \ D/ 
_@ ¢ Perishable Product—Weather observa- yy 


tion during the war has improved, but 
interpretation of the observations into 


1S, BB for ‘casts still i ishabl oduct— 
st, I prod der th eds corms Grolire bea Distillation Products, Inc. 


rapidly deteriorating thereafter. Prloncering Wigh- Vacuum Fesearch 


Luck; ‘ 
uckily for the Allies, weather.comes $06 tities Rend Gin & 12, Slow York 


vitamin E concentrates, is ice to you. 


" from the West and moves east. Thus 
' @ the U.S. can foresee Atlantic weather 
better than Germany can, and England Weadguarters ger Ot-Soluble-Vitamina 
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Executive and design engineers charged with the responsibility 
of developing post-war products are indicating an increasing 
interest in the Micro Switch TEMP COP. The list of products 
shown here is indicative of this interest. 


This product with its sensitive and active response to changes in 
temperature and/or current provides a highly efficient method of 
automatic control. 


This precise thermostatic contactor employs the Micro Switch 
Snap-action spring principle in combination with bi-metal ele- 
ments to provide dependable response to changing temperature 
or current conditions. The built-in bi-metal elements may be 
varied to fit the needs of a specific application. 


The Micro Switch TEMP COP.-is designed to either open or ' 


close with a temperature rise, with reverse action which is auto- 
matic as the temperature drops. It is also available for manual 
reset. It is a thumb-size, rugged, long-lived, dependable unit 
built on a rigid ceramic block. 


This unique product may be your solution to a design which calls 
for the maintenance of temperature or current, or both, within 
Certain pre-determined limits. Complete engineering data is 
available to your engineers. 


MICRGys~ 


SWITCH 


A DIVISION F FIR 


FREEPORT, ILL. USA., Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, ace o 


HOT WATER HEATERS 


The Micro Switch Temp Cop Is Going to Contr 
TEMPERATURE and CURRENT in Products Like These. 


© mix PAsTEuRIZERS 


SAFETY ALARMS FOR 
FREEZING UNITS 


ELECTRIC COFFEE MAKERS 


ELECTRIC ALARMS 


ELECTRIC SAFETY DEVICES 


THERMAL RELAYS 


© ‘arcutatinc FANs 


INDUSTRIAL GLUE POTS 


O 


Cleveland, Los Angeles, Boston, Dallas, Portland, (Ore) 


te al wn pm Paar pny ge ay metal housings to meet a wide 

writers’ listed and rated at 1200 ot 125 to 460 volts eee ols fe 

e.c, Capacity on dc. loads on choracteristics. Micro Possibilities, We will glodly 
Accurate of performance is maintained many handbook-cotalogs as you need for 
over millions of Basic switches of different formation on Micro Switch characteristics. 
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49 know continental flying weather 
ner than Berlin. 

Too Expensive—Radar will follow the 
clium-filled radiosonde balloon now in 
se at 65 stations better than the lens | 
‘4 theodolite (for wind direction and 
clocity) because radar penetrates a | 
ud deck, but radar at present is con- 
lered too expensive for the Weather 
jureaun budget. 

A radiosonde transmitter sends a 
team Of information on temperature, 
ymidity, and barometric readings back 
» an automatic receiver. But static can 
down it out, and alternate icing and 
jelting send it bobbing up and down 
mder a 15-mile ceiling. Big advantage 
of radiosonde is that the information is 
yailable at once. Unlike kites on strings, 
the balloons don’t send down lightning 
to injure weathermen. The balloon, bat- 
tey kit, and red parachute of a radio- 
sonde weigh about 2 Ib. and cost $20. | 

There is also some prospect that rock- | 
ts may be used after the war. Refugee | 
Willie Ley, former vice-president of the | 
German Rocket Society, is pushing de- | 
velopment work in Atlanta, Ga., claims 
that rockets can take weather instru- 
ments twice as high as balloons. 
¢ Robot Observer—Experiments are be- 
ing made with a robot weather observer 
in Maryland, but it is for surface rec- 
ods only, Flying facilities have made 
weather forecasting three-dimensional. 
Chartered planes, therefore, would seem 
more useful than stationary robot in- 
struments. 

Planes are especially useful to watch 
hurricanes. During the 1944 hurricane 
which hit the Atlantic states, 51 
Weather Bureau warnings were issued; 
ouly 17 were issued on the 1938 hurri- 
cane. The growing interest in weather 
information is shown by inquiries re- 
garding storms and extreme conditions. 
New York City’s telephone service an- 
swered 155,000 calls Sept. 14, 1944, 
whereas the fair-weather average is 20,- 
000. 
¢ Future of Forecasting—Postwar inter- 
national forecasting and climatological 
studies based on data filed away by many 
governments are certain to increase. The 
Army, for instance, has had the Weather 
Bureau make maps of the isobars of 
daily weather records in the Northern 
Hemisphere for 404 years. Tabulating 
machines and punch cards made this 
possible. More than 50,000,000 cards 
Were punched annually during the past 

ree years. 

Perhaps such compilations and analy- 
ses will lead to monthly, seasonal, and 
€ven cyclical forecasting, but the 
Weather Bureau isn’t too optimistic. As 
any farmer knows, the almanacs put out 
by medicine makers still have some 
Success. None of these almanac makers 
1s smong Weather Bureau customers. 
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No task is too great for the men 
and women who use Monroes. 
Everything about a Monroe 
speeds work and eases the oper- 
ator’s job ... its simplicity, its 
“Velvet Touch” and fast per- 
formance, its compact convenient 
size; and the figuring short cuts 
that become second nature to a 
Monroe operator. 

Business depends on Monroe 
in all phases of figuring and 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


em by 9 o'clock ? 


Thats casy / 


2 
accounting; payroll calculations 
and records, statistics, analyses, 
estimates, reports, invoices, costs 
and statistics, inventory and ac- 
counting procedures. In thou- 
sands of offices, factories, banks, 
and stores Monroe Calculating 
Machines and Monroe Listing 
and Accounting Machines help 
keep this vital work up to the 
minute. 


Call the nearby Monroe branch 
... ask our representative about 
the availability of Monroe Ma- 
chines under existing conditions. 
Let him help you to effect time- 
saving shortcuts. Ask about our 
Guaranteed Maintenance Plan to 
keep your Monroes in top oper- 
ating condition. 

° . ’ 

Without obligation send for the 
Monroe Payroll Book showing 
simplified methods for figuring 
Overtime, Bonus and Tax With- 
holdings. A most valuable pres- 
entation of time-saving shortcuts 
on all payroll calculations. Get 
in touch with nearest Monroe 
Branch, or write Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING ° LISTING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


SS 


AO Safety Goggles provide 
protection against eye hazards... 
remove the danger of lost-time eye 
injuries. The man working unprotected 
takes the risk. And it’s usually a costly day 


for him—and for you— when an eye accident 


injures his sight. 
How many of your workers are taking such risks? An AO Safety Engi- 
neet can point them out by making an eye hazard survey of your plant. 
He'll also recommend the proper goggles for each type of job. Call in 
an AO man this week —and help keep your “ production eyes” producing. 


~ American 0 Optical 


COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Too Many Oniong 


Bumper crop clogs na ‘ion’; 
warehouses, but the glut fails jp 
bring retail prices down. M itary 
| purchases will be increased. 


The biggest onion crop in hi.tory- 
47% above the 1933-1942 ave: ige 
glutting warehouses and lying ¢ .posej 
to the weather in fields. But retai! pric 
haven’t come down much in noigroy. 
ing areas because the Office of Prig 
| Administration allows dealers to fi. 
ure markups on ceiling prices c\en 
they don’t pay top prices to the grower 
@No Support  Prices—Parado\ ical) 
onion growers this year succeeded in get 
ting OPA to raise ceilings about 3!)¢ per 
100 Ib., but onions are a fresh vegetable 
and hence are not given the protection 
of support prices, as are many other 
farm products. 

Result of the bumper crop is that 
growers in Colorado and California ar 
getting about half of ceiling priccs. Re. 
tailers in those states are selling onion; 
for roughly 4¢ a Ib., while retailers in 
most other states are getting 7¢ a hb 
@ Follows Shortage—Last season there 
was a scarcity caused by a rainy spring 
and wet harvest season, plus requir. 
ments of the military and lend-lease fu 
about 3,500,000 bags. Civilians paid 
OPA ceiling prices gladly, and black 
markets flourished. 

Growers planted a lot of onions in 
1944 hoping to profit from a hungry 
market. Western growers, who will prob- 
ably produce half of this year’s fall 
crop of 17,000,000 bags, planted an 
acreage 133% above the average. An in- 
crease of 20% by eastern growers was 
offset by a 20% decrease in the Mid- 
west. 
© Cooperation Sought—The © surplus 
won't guarantee ‘sage of onions until 
Texas brings in the early crop in April 
estimated at 4,333,000 bags. This is be- 
cause 90% of the 9,324,000 bags grown 
in western states this summer are the 
Spanish sweet types which don’t keep 
much longer than Feb. 1. Unless house- 
wives and restaurants help warehouses 


| scarce again. 


by storing Spanish sweets and go casy 
on Michigan yellows (which keep until 
June), there may be a two-month gap 
in early spring when onions will be 


The military expects to take 5,000, 
000 bags, about 40% more than last 
year, and spoilage for lack of warehouse 
space may be great. The total onion 
crop is expected to be 22,720,000 bags 
(including 1,387,000 early summit 
varieties which already have been mat- 
keted). 
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onsumers Voice 


U.A.W. division battles to 
sid inflation line, but its long- 
ange program is designed to 
ight economy of scarcity. 


Working quietly during the past 20 
months, the C.1.0. United Automobile 
Vorkers has set in motion a long-range 
onsumer program intended to give 
payroll dollars extra purchasing power. 
—t Device—The drive is 
entered in the Consumers Division of 
he U.A.W., organized in January, 1943, 
in the belief that pay raises mean little 

prices go up. Accordingly, the divi- 
ion has since been concentrating its 
ctivity in Washington, fighting—with 
me effectiveness—to hold the inflation 
ine and to improve consumer condi- 
ons. 

U.A.W. officials believe the consum- 

’ program ties in neatly with their 
general Objective of improving the work- 
rs lot. Walter P. Reuther, U.A.W. 
jice-president and director of the divi- 
sion, sees the movement as another 
means of bargaining for the worker. 

is viewpoint is seconded by Donald 
E. Montgomery, who administers the 
jivision as its consumer counsel, and 
vho is the front-line battler in the 
ause, 

Another Organization?—Montgomery 
came to U.A.W. last year (BW—Feb. 
20'43,p98) following his resignation as 
Dept. of Agri 


iculture consumer counsel, 
a job in which he incurred enmities for 


As counsel for the United Auto Work- 
ers’ Consumers Division, Donald 
E. Montgomery heads a drive for in- 
creased production and lowered prices. 
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“Engineering officer, my eye... Why, 
that dressed-up dumbjohn hasn't had his 
hands dirty ina month. All he needs to do 
with those Jacobs engines is to keep their 
serial numbers. A smart guy in his spot 
would let the sergeant signall the reports 
and just show up for inspection!” 

“Tch tch! Keeping an operating quota 
of these coffee grinders I have on the line 
would learn him. Want to trade jobs, 
feather merchant?” 

To his brother engineering officers 
with the beefs, the occupant of the office 
says “You mail order mechanics fairly 
snow me!” and gives a snoot salute. 


No AAF Engineering Officer has a 
soft job... but the Jacobs engine has 
helped to make his life easier. 

At his own discretion, he can now let 
the Jacobs engine run up to 1,200 flight 
hours between major overhauls—time 
equivalent to 180,000 miles! The period 
has been gradually increased from 350 
hours since the start of the war. 

Once overhauled, the Jacobs is good 
for six months service, despite the fact 


that these engines, under hard student 
handling, must make more take-offs, 
spend more time at full power, stand 
more wear and tear than engines in 
almost any other type of service. 

Jacobs has meant les$ work for ground 
crews... smaller inventories for supply 
Officers . . . maximum operational air 
time to officers in command . . . greater 
security and safety to instructors and 
cadets, because Jacobs engines keep 
running . . . more peace of mind to 
parents whose sons are safer... and a 
break to the taxpayers due to lower 
maintenance costs! 

In peacetime, when costs will count 
as well as performance. .. 
Jacobs engines will give 
as good an account of 
themselves . . . both 
in aviation and in other 
fields. Because it means 
minimum maintenance, ¥ 
maximum dependability, lower costs— 
Jacobs is a good name to remember . . . 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


ACOBS . rotisiown, pa 


HIGH FREQUENCY 


Looming large on the postwar broad- 
casting horizon are the San Gabriel 
peaks where famous Mt. Wilson ob- 
servatory is located—just outside the 
Los Angeies city limits. Last week, 
for instance, KFI, NBC’s local outlet, 
paid $32,500 for a 160-acre perch for 
its television and FM transmitters— 
the ninth such location which broad- 
casters have in the area, six of which 


‘are grouped (above) along a ridge 


behind the observatory. Great height, 
an important factor in such transmis- 
sion, is the principal reason for the 
boom in this mile-high real estate. 
The sites command a potential listen- 
ing audience of 4,000,000. On Mt. 
Wilson power lines and a good high- 
way lead right to the summit, and 
ready are future sites of KNX, Los 
Angeles’ CBS station; KFI (old loca- 
tion); Paramount Pictures; KPAS, 


Pasadena; and KH], Don Lee Broad. 
casting System. A sixth spot has been 
spoken for by Pierre’s, a Sierra Madre 
restaurant with broadcasting amb 

tions. KFI leases the Mt. Wilson site 
from U.S. Forest Service; its new 
one (not shown) is a mile south. The 
Los Angeles Times and KGER, Long 
Beach, also have sites farther down 
the range. The Blue Network is shop 
ping around for a location, and NBC 
is also looking for still another one. 


his insistence on grade labeling and 
other consumer reforms in food distri- 
bution. 

Logically, the end result of the 
U.A.W. interest in consumers would 
be an active organization along union 
lines, with officers, small dues, and other 
trappings of labor organization. This 
may even be under consideration, rather 
than in the star-gazing category. But 
translation of the plans to action may 
be some distance ahead. 
¢@ Combats Inflation—Right now the di- 
vision is in the midst of attempts to 
nullify inflationary tendencies which 
are expected to grow out of relaxation 
of controls at the end of the European 
war. 

Should an over-large number of gov- 
ernment controls be eliminated on Ger. 
many’s fall, Montgomery feels, there 
would immediately be producer com- 
petition (for raw materials) and con- 


sumer competition (for finished goods) 


which would drive prices up to a new 
level which would likely be maintained 
even after industry later reached a stride 
fast enough to meet all demands. 

@ High Volume Urged—The battle to 
retain a working network of controls 
to hold prices down may be a losing 
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one. Montgomery admits that. But he 
feels that if the European war con- 
tinues past the election, the desires of 
any administration in power to main- 
tain better consumer conditions could 
be more readily achieved. 

So goes the philosophy of the Wash- 
ington side of the operation. Beyond 
that, the affirmed over-all policy of the 
Consumers Division is to further the 
cause of high production and conse- 
quent lowered prices, against the alter- 
nate choice of lessened output at higher 


prices. Higher volume is seen as the, 


means of maintaining employment and 
purchasing power. 
@ Foe of Scarcity Economy—As seen by 
Reuther, the program is in one sense 
an onslaught against any “economy of 
scarcity” ideas, and against monopolies 
which fatten in such an economy. Let 
the enlarged productive capacity of post- 
war America produce more goods, 
Reuther urges, and then more wage 
earners will have more money and will 
increase their buying—not only because 
of their fuller packetbooks, as today, 
but also because more goods will then 
be available. 

So, some day U.A.W. bargaining com- 
mittees may go to managements with 


grievances on prices and, of course, 
profits on the goods made in the plant. 
Obviously such demands will create a 
furore as a completely unprecedented 
incursion into managerial prerogatives. 
But if the U.A.W. Consumers Division 
continues in existence, such grievance 
will some day appear, and conceivably 
may grow to the point of being backed 
by strike threats. 
© Cooperatives Advocated—But those 
days admittedly are a long way off. 
Meanwhile, the division is occupying 
itself with more pressing matters, func- 
tioning at the Capitol as a spokesman 
for consumer program objectives and 
attempting, without too much success as 
yet, to start up cooperatives among 
U.A.W. members. 

Publication of the Capitol Conveyor, 
a weekly newsletter, was begun recently 
by the Consumers Division and the 

A.W. War Production Division. The 
publication is distributed to union locals 
and other interested outlets. This pub- 
lication, like most of the U.A.W. con 
sumer activity, is largely the reflection 
of Montgomery’s own zeal-filled think- 
ing and actions. 
e Victory and Defeat—Most of the 
Washington work is less tangible, but 
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FIGURE 
FACTORY 


In the forging of figures which go into reports 
for the guidance of top management, there’s no 
accounting instrument to equal the Alphabetical 
Tabulator. 

Mass production? There’s no other way to get a 
hundred lines of accounting information every 
minute, hour after hour—each line with as many 
as a hundred figures on it. 

Understandable reports? There’s no other way 
to get English wherever you want it — words 
that need no de-coding — words anywhere you 
want them on the report. 

Versatile output? There’s no simpler way to get 
a wide number of different management reports 
and accounting records, automatically, from one 
machine. 

This unequalled “figure factory” serves top ex- 
ecutives by the thousand, in business, in the Army 
and Navy, in government. It can serve you, too, 
through its proven ability to save manpower — 
by helping smooth the flow of materials, by 
speeding payroll production, by keeping inven- 
tories tuned to current needs. 

Get the whole story, won't you? Just call the 
nearest Remington Rand office, or write us at 
New York 10, New York. 


PUNCHES SORTERS 


TABULATORS 


MULTIPLIERS 


INTERPRETERS 


INTER-FILERS 


FIRE WARDEN AND SPACE SAVER! 
..- a dual job for Mr. Cellophane 


THIS IS AN ELECTRIC CABLE. Inside are wires wrapped with Sylvania cello- 
phane. This cellophane is both flame-retardant and space saving. The reason 
it conserves space is because it is extremely thin. And on this vital job, Sylvania 
cellophane performs three other essential duties: 1. Separates the component 
parts of the cable. 2. Acts as a coding device—different colored cellophane in- 
dicating different strands of the cable. 3. Aids in insulation. 

The versatility of Sylvania cellophane makes it indispensable for war. How- 
ever, the developments Sylvania is making today will profit you well in the 
postwar tomorrow. They will result in more uses for cellophane . . . and a bet- 
ter cellophane. 


SYLVANIA 
CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other % 
cellulose products since 1929 Pe ais 


General Sales Office: 122 E.42ad St., New York 17,N.Y. % Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 


| a few examples of direct action c: 


cited, even measured. When ¢: 
were being made last year by the | 
leum industry to raise oil prices ° 
bbl., the division crusaded with 

groups and helped defeat the ; 
high-cost stripper wells were later 
sidized but the basic oil price conti 
Subsidies for necessary Rikienet ( 
tions are basic in the division’s att 


on price maintenance today. 


Less successful, however, was \{ ont. 
gomery’s fight for grade labeling (b \V_ 
Jan.2’43,p7), which began a decade 


| ago when he first joined the Dept. of 
| Agriculture in the role of consuiiers’ 
| counsel. This was perhaps his most im. 


portant battle up to now, but the can. 
ners carried the day. Despite this, 
Washington realizes that Montgomery 
and his big union comprise probably 
the most powerful consumer’s voice at 
the Capital, which is aptly indicated 
by the dislike industry groups have for 
him and the respect with which he js 
heard in major government offices. 

@ Want More Textiles—More recently. 
the Consumers Division vigorously 
joined the fight to stop the granting of 
permission to grocers to set up “‘floating 
ceilings” on a number of products if 
processor prices were increased. 

Efforts are also being made to enlarge 

availability of low-priced merchandise, 
particularly textiles. The need of ap- 
portionment of civilian goods by price 
classes as well as over-all quantities is 
being stressed to legislators and admin- 
istrators. 
@ Consumer Co-ops—In the field the 
division is trying to organize consumer 
cooperatives where population concen- 
tration of union members makes the 
idea feasible. One such co-op functions 
at Detroit’s Herman Gardens housing 
project, where union members of many 
locals—auto workers and others—live to- 
gether. It is a modest success. 

A few others are operative, but on 
equally small scale. Obviously there is 
less enthusiasm than the Consumers 
Division would like to see. Perhaps, it 
is theorized, high war incomes have 
something to do with that attitude, and 
plans for co-op development and con- 
sumer education are being laid over the 
long term. 


POSTWAR FAIR NEXT MAY 


Down-to-earth exhibits of what con- 
sumers can expect U. S. industry to pro- 
duce for them after the war will be dis- 
played by R. H. Macy & Co. next May, 
in a month-long Postwar Fair in its 
New York retail store. 

Besides postwar versions of consumcrt 
oods likely to be sold at Macy’s the 
air will include latest er ee new 

automobiles (if any are available for dis- 
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Steel is-tough, all right. War has proved it. And 
it’s tougher than ever now. Stronger. Better. The 
74 laboratories of United States Steel have helped 
0 make it so. Someday you’ll get the benefit of 
the new, tougher steels. In garbage cans and garden 
tools. Fencing and furnaces. Countless other prod- 
ucts. All marked with the U-S-S Label. Remember 
to look for it. It means quality in steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY++ TUBULAR ALLOY STERIL. 
CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


COLUMBIA STEEL, COMPANY 


Ready Now / 
‘BUDGIT’ 


CHAIN BLOCKS 
WITH LINK CHAIN 


YOU CAN’T BUY THEM 
TILL VICTORY’S WON! 


The sixth of the famous Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore “firsts” to cre- 
ate anew indune Bdge Chain 
Blocks with Link @hain are a fin- 
ished prodact=NO 

ly enginégpéd a 

ready fo 

Victory 


years. Once again we Rave pio- 
neered in‘develaping a new prod- 
uct, which like full other * firsts” 

—the thrge- motpnielectric travel- 
ing ars sen Hoists, *Budgit’ 
Crane Asat “iy a ce Chain 
Blocks Chain, and 
‘Budgit’ | yrives—estab- 
lished a ne ie ty or expanded 
an old “1h t A 


Leasion p,) totally en- 


Fand anti-fric- 
yughout— made 
available ff ¢ first time in the 


original “Bydgit? Chain Blocks— 
are features ofthe new ‘Budgit’ 
Chain Block with Link Chain. And 
like the Biffeig Chain Block with 
Roller Chath, they possess high 
operating efcifncy, also lightness 
of weight. Th@y are particularly 
suited to loa@Mifting jobs where a 
link-type load chain is desirable. 


Real. pa 
closed co 
tion bearit 


We've several new products 
awaiting production —other 
“firsts” to aid in making work 
lighter, easier. 


Ee Siok 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


| play by them), boats, and new devices 


such as Telefax (facsimile telegrams), 
and sound recording on film and on 
steel cable. 

Exhibition space is not for sale; man- 
facturers are invited to participate, but 
Macy’s reserves the right to phd ex- 
hibits most likely to interest the fair’s 
expected 1,000,000 visitors. 


Food Chains Plan 


Better warehousing and 
merchandising are seen as ways 
to regain volume. Promotion of 
self-service is certain. 


Most of the sessions of the eleventh 
annual meeting of National Assn. of 
Food Chains were held behind closed 
doors in Chicago last week so that 
members would be encouraged to speak 
out. Their problem is how to change 
wartime shopping habits so that food 
chains can regain the lead in dollar 
volume of business that they held over 
independents until 18 months ago. 
eChain Ratio Lags—Charts displayed 
by A. C. Nielsen Co., market research, 


reminded rueful members 
grocery store sales have incr 
since 1940, but chain sales 
58% compared to the ind 
82% climb: 

How chain-store mercha: 
pected to regain their prew 
is hinted by the interest in 
ment exhibits. These stress: 
proved warehousing equip: 
dling goods cheaper and fast 
frigerated cases and other di 
from which customers can s: 
selves easily with meats, pr 
frozen foods. 

@ To Promote Sales—Self-ser: ic 
departments, originating on thie P 
Coast, are still at the pioneering sy 
but food distributors believe that 4 
have a postwar future. Meat: in 
parent wrappers, labeled with pt 
weight, and description, are disp 
in refrigerated cases. 

Such self-service requires better 
aging, and attendants must tidy wp 
plays that shoppers muss up. But p 
ponents of the idea say that the sj 
gets a better day’s work from its but 
ers who cut and wrap meat in 
cooler all day instead of waiting 
customers. Because the buyer 
what he wants without waiting, 


WITH DOUBLE PURPOSE 


In the shoe department of Bonwit 
Teller’s New York store, a helicopter 
exhibit fulfills its purpose—attracting 
attention. Taking the tack that inti- 
mate public inspection of postwar 
products now is vital to future sales, 
Promotional Production, a Manhat- 
tan agency, is coupling its displays 
with department store merchandising 
promotion. Merchants, with stocks 
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low and sales booming, find the ca 
paign a handy medium on which 
hang institutional advertising 0 
Aeronautical Products, Inc., Det 
is getting its future product bet 
a buying audience. Used by Boston 
Filene store for demonstrating p2 
age delivery (BW —Sep.9’44,p32). i 
two-place helicopter has 15-ft. rot 
blades, a 130-hp. engine, and is slaté 
to sell for $2,500—when output | 
mass production becomes possible. 
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GETS TOUGH 


Long before the guns spoke at Saipan and Guam, Gulf South cotton 
farmers first had to plod down their rows and plant the seed of mighty war explosives. 
This basic crop from the Gulf South Cradle of Victory serves the Army alone 
in something like 11,000 ways—from guncotton to handkerchiefs. 

When peace comes, cotton and its derivatives will offer the chemist and inventor 


still newer horizons in this resource-rich Land of Industrial Opportunity. 


iTS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER 
ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO. vicToRY 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements ‘throughout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Meoil received 
et Baton Rouge, Lake Charlies, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA ond FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 


Here comes enough 


milk for his 


thanks to 
Cin ot We 


800 Pints—enough milk to supply a 
battalion daily—nestle intotwo 50-pound 
drums, thanks to the miracle of dehy- 
dration. Packed as a flour-fine powder 
... proof against spoilage ...milk makes 
the long haul to our overseas forces, 
converts into a smooth, frothy fluid that 
fills the bill tastily for fresh whole milk. 
It’s fully as nourishing, too. Shipping 
in one-fourth the space ...weighing one- 
tenth as much as fluid milk—it’s an 
ideal food for our distant forces and 
allies. Step into a dehydrating plant 
and see how “Air at Work” transforms 
fluid milk into convenient powder... 


1. CANS OF WHOLE MILK—trucked in by 
dairymen—are hustled into the plant... spilled 
into a 1000-gallon receiving vat. Heated next in a 
pasteurizer, the milk is held at 160°F. for a half 
hour—cooled— and then shot to the top of the 
drying chamber where the magic of dehydration 
will take place. 


2. INSIDE THIS GIANT STEEL DRYER, “air 
at work” takes over. Milk sprayed in under high 
pressure meets a blast of heated air circulated 
by a Sturtevant system. High speed evaporation 
powders_the milk imult ly ling it to 
prevent spoilage. Moisture is exhausted with the 
air, and the snowy milk particles settle to the 


3. MOVING DRIED MILK away from the bot- 
tom is another job for “air at work”. Sturtevant 
Conveying Fans carry the clean, sweet powder 
a to a collector, where it is sifted 
into 50-pound drums for shipment. Powder from 
40,000 or more gallons of whole milk is often han- 
dled daily by one of these dryers and its team of 
Sturtevant Air Handling Equipment. 


OUTCLASSING COMPETITION will be easier for many post-war plants 


when engineered air is on the job— 
improving the quality of products, and 
stepping up operating efficiency. Have 
Sturtevant sit in on your post-war 
planning committee —NOW— to help 
you pile up a lead over peace-time com- 
petitors by Putting Air to Work...to 
air condition, heat, dry, ventilate, con- 
trol dust and fumes or burn fuel more 
economically. © 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park * Boston 36, Mass. 


and frozen-food sales, as well a 
sales, are expected to increase. 
@Labor Troubles—More con 
reasons than consideration for t! - , 
tomer prompt store men to P!omot 
self-service. 

Food chains have been plaguc n 
annual labor turnover of 500%. hay. 
been forced to hire 90% Wome: ey, 
ployees in their stores instead 
prewar 10%, and to have 55% \\ ome, 
in all jobs, including warehouses. \{,; 
an independent has escaped thi 
lem. 

Mass merchandisers expect lowe 

food prices after the Europea wa; 
Instead of price ceilings at that time 
the big distributors foresee a major ta, 
in promoting sale of foods from surply 
crops which may multiply because o 
the government’s price support pledge 
to farmers for two years after the wa 
ends. 
e Expansion Planned—Wartime prob. 
lems have forced chains to close some 
retail outlets. National Tea Co. had 
889 stores at the end of 1943, only 84 
on Oct. 7. Chain executives plan t 
add outlets, principally stores of moi. 
erate size as conveniently situated x 
the neighborhood independents. 


FOR QUICK ITINERARIES 


To speed up service, United Ar 
Lines is supplying its traffic and reser. 
tions personnel with a single loose-leaf 
reference guide listing local transport. 
tion facilities, hotels, and other items 
of interest to travelers for each city the 
line serves. 

The guide coordinates information 
from all of the many timetables and 
reference books which formerly had to 
be kept on hand to prepare itineraries. 

Listed are competing schedules a 
well as United’s, fares, elapsed time, 
comparison with first-class railroad fares 
and elapsed time, information on meal 
service aloft, “excess baggage charges, 
federal tax rates, hotels and rates, local 
transportation to and from the airport, 
and rail and bus schedules to nearby 
cities and military camps, 


MAGAZINE FOR AIRWAYS 


How to enjoy the time you save bi 
air travel is what Airways, new monthh 
magazine to be published in Januar 
by Henry Publishing Co., proposes to 
tell plane passengers. 

Air travelers will receive the 28-pag¢ 
magazine free when they begin the 
last lap of their journey; east-boun¢ 
passengers, for example, will receive the 
New York edition after their plane 
leaves Cleveland. This and three othe 
editions (Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Southern California) will be launched 
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;multaneously, with a total initial print- 
- of 125 000. But J. Fred Henry, who 
aso publishes Skyways magazine and 
has high enthusiasm for postwar air 
travel, hopes eventually to distribute 
about 25 editions, covering goings-on in 
as many different U.S. cities, and en- 
visions a Circulation of 
Twelve of the country’s 17 major air- 
lines so far have arranged to distribute 
Airways to their passengers. 

Editor Larry Nixon should know 
what to tell travelers to see and do; he 
once published an aviation magazine, 
and has written travel books. Only fea- 
ture common to all editions of Airways 
will be national advertising—expected to 
fll half the space sold. The remainder 
will be offered to local stores, night 
dubs, hotels, and other advertisers in- 
terested in reaching what Henry calls 
“he top-flight travel market.” Space 
nates are $8 per thousand—currently, 
$1,000 per black and white page, $1,500 
per four-color page. 


CATALOGS ARE LARGER 


Mail-order houses dropped their col- 
orful Christmas flyers into the mail last 
week with the fervent hope that metal 
toys and other best-seller merchandise 
now ruled out by wartime restrictions 
may be back on next year’s Christmas 
tree (BW—Oct.7'44,p34). A good deal 
of the gift merchandise is ersatz, but 
this year’s catalogs generally are larger 
than last year’s. Soft lines predominate, 
with apparel sections occupying about 
one-third of the pages. 

Montgomery Ward continues __ its 
trend toward upper-level trade by offer- 
ing bracelets priced up to $295, includ- 
ing tax. Sears, Roebuck tops this with 
diamond rings at $426.95, including tax. 

Sears obtained one of its more prom- 
ising gift items from surplus Army 
stocks, a mesh tent at $1.89, “less than 
one-half the original cost to the U. S. 
government” because Army specifica- 
tions changed. A full page illustrates 
how the tent can be used for camping, 
for sun bathing, or for airing the baby. 

Off the market for months, stainless 
steel cutlery, one of the earliest indus- 
trial casualties of the war, is again listed. 
But Spiegel’s offering of “the perfect 
git,” an electric iron, misfired. The 
ull page devoted to the iron is in the 
catalog, but a big X was superimposed 
as the book went to press. 

Sears at the last minute withdrew 
three of its items, made of metal and 
wood, by overprinting the flyer’s type 
with a boldface “Sorry, not available.” 
Recent shortages in merchandise 
prompted Spiegel to devote one page 
to listing items that have been sold out 
since the full-size fall and winter catalog 
was mailed last summer. 
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1,000,000. | 


Many of the targets used in teaching service men how to shoot are card- 
board cut-outs, which are die-cut on cylinder presses. The die is made 
of steel rule which cuts against a hardened, tempered and ground steel 
sheet known as cylinder jacket or tympan. These steel jackets are 
made in various sizes up to 56” x 80” in thicknesses from .062 to .135 
of an inch. And the sheets must be curved to fit the cylinder without 
producing high or low spots on the jacket. 


To make cylinder jackets that meet these strict requirements demands 
a rare knowledge of steel, a high degree of skill and experience and some 
pretty smart engineering. To the best of our knowledge, no one except 
Disston makes these hardened, tempered and ground cylinder jackets. 


Chances are you have no use for cylinder jackets. But here's 
the point: you can use the Disston skill with steel and the 


Disston engineering experi- 
ence, which make it pos- 
sible for Disston to do the 
most difficult jobs. These 
assets are yours in our stand- 
ard tools...in Disston cir- 
cular and band saws...in 
our files and hack saw blades 
...in dozens of industrial 
tools for cutting wood, metals 
and other materials. 


How may we help YOU? 
Write to Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., 1028 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


Above illustration shows how Disston steel cylinder 
jacket, or tympan, is used on cylinder type of 
printing press. The die, made of Disston steel rule, 
is locked in position on bed of press. Cardboard to 
be cut is fed into press just as in printing. As the 
cylinder revolves, cardboard is 
die-cut when it passes over the 
cutting die—the steel rule being 
forced into and through the card- 
board against the steel jacket. 


Paper Cups 


— 


4 AERO 
Paper Cup: 


COLUMBIAN P 


Paper Cups 


MPFEERLESS 
Paper Cup: 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Divisions of 
UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE CO. 


13 Plants from Coast to Coast 


FINANCE tre marxers—pace 114) 


Hughes TWA 


Meteoric Texan wins CAB 
O.K. for already established 
union of airline and the Hughes 
Tool Co. of Houston. 


In plodding phraseology, the nation’s 
financial editors duly recorded last week 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board had ap- 
proved acquisition by the Hughes Tool 
Co., Houston, Tex., of control of Trans- 
continenal & Western Air, Inc. 

The Hughes Tool Co. is owned by 
Howard Robard Hughes. And an- 
nouncement that Hughes has taken 
over one of the nation’s principal air 
transportation systems indicates that 
this incredible young man has com- 
mitted more of his millions to flying, 
the passion that has governed his 
eventful life. 

The Dept. of Justice, which last Jan- 
uary threatened to intervene in the deal, 
merely filed a statement of its position, 
urging CAB to be cautious in the nature 
and scope of its approval in view of the 
strings which have been placed upon 
the sale of the giant Lockheed Constel- 
lation planes (which Hughes developed) 
for use in domestic air service. 

e Half Eagle—The CAB move merely 
blessed a union that was already in ef- 
fect. Practical control of IT'WA by 
Hughes existed in. 1940 with 42.1% 
stock ownership. At the time of the 
application to CAB Hughes had more 
than $5,500,000 of TWA stock. CAB 
reported that the only person holding 
ofice in both companies was TWA’s 
president, Jack Frye, who is employed in 
an advisory capacity by Hughes Tool. 

Frye is a business and social luminary, 

having married into the Vanderbilt 
clan. But none of Hughes’ associates 
can hope to duplicate the fantastic feats 
of this rich young man who made 
good. Howard Hughes is a manufac- 
turer, a movie magnate, and one of the 
world’s best flyers. He is half financier 
and half eagle. 
e Ventures Pay—The fact that Hughes 
was born to a fortune that allowed him 
to indulge expensive whims led Holly- 
wood to classify him as a “screwball.” 
But it admits that his bizarre ventures, 
whether in the movies or in aviation, 
have a way of paying out. 

Thus he has been working on several 
fighters for the Army. None of them 
has gone into production but Hughes 
reportedly has collected from the Army 


for all his costs. The West ( 
wondering whether his luck wi 
with the six-engine supership | 

the works. 

@On His Own—Henry J. Kai ind 
Hughes teamed up in 1943 to juilg 
this, the world’s biggest flying boat 
Regular aviation companies resented 
Kaiser's “intrusion” and_ later 
stepped out of active managemen 

ing Hughes on his own. Contra 
three ships were originally awardce«, by 
a revision resulted in a contract { 
Hughes to deliver one plane ; 
guaranteed price. Costs have soare«! oye; 
the guarantee and Hughes stands to |o, 
as much as $2,000,000 on the cxper 
ment when the plane, originally sched. 
uled for completion this fall, is delivered 
next spring or summer. 

Last summer TWA applied to the 
government for postwar worldwide 
routes. This would strengthen the con. 
pany’s present position as one of the 
four leading domestic lines with vital 
transcontinental routes. Recently (B\\ 
—Sep.16’44,p20) Douglas signed up 
many air transport companies for post 
war planes, but Hughes is said to have 
committed TWA to a $20,000,00 
order for giant Lockheed Constellations 
—the ship that crossed the country in 
hr. 58 min. last spring (BW —Apr.22 
'44,p16) and that is designed to make 


CAB approval of acquisition of Trans- 
continental & Western Airlines by 
Hughes Tool Co. indicates that How- 
ard Hughes has committed more of 
his millions to his hobby—flying. 
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With a TR on his shoulder 


- «+» AND THE KNOW-HOW UNDER HIS HAT 


You'll find him in every corner of 
the world where American weap- 
ons of war are in action... 

Wherever American precision in- 
struments are guiding planes and 
projectiles and subs toward their 
targets, and ships toward their des- 
tinations. 

He’s in uniform, but he’s a civil- 
ian. And his shoulder patch reads 
“Tech Rep.” which stands for Tech- 
nical Representative. 

TR’s not only help to see that our 
complex weapons perform reliably 


The Sperry TR’s, and their associ- 
ate Field Engineers in this country, 
number nearly 600. Most of them 
are graduate engineers. They re- 
ceive highly specialized schooling, 
and then put in months getting ex- 
perience here at home. 

For, once on their own in some 
remote spot, they must be able to 
keep the gyros spinning in bomb- 
ers, fighters, and transport planes 
... to repair a shot-up computing 
sight .. . to adjust a revolving gun 
turret .. . to overhaul a ship’s Gyro- 
Compass...to repair a damaged 


under combat conditions—they help 
our soldiers, airmen, sailors, and 
seamen to understand the new de- 
vices which are constantly reaching 
the fighting fronts .. . new planes 
... improved gun sights .. . intricate 
flight instruments . . . ship navigat- 
ing instruments. 


And, in the course of his duties, 
the TR sometimes stops hot lead. 
Occasionally he becomes a prisoner 
of war. For his duties often mean 
sweating it out in a foxhole, or rid- 
ing in a bomber on an actual mission. 


hydraulic ammunition hoist. 

American Generals and Admirals 
have said fine things about TR’s. 
One of them, describing Sperry 
TR’s as “indispensable,” recently 
said that not only have they trained 
thousands of Servicemen in the 
proper maintenance of equipment 
made by Sperry, but, “through ob- 
servation of combat performance, 
have been instrumental in indicat- 
ing improved methods of manufac- 
ture and maintenance.” Many TR’s, 
he added, have performed this serv- 
ice at great personal risk. 


— SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefellez Plaza, New York 20 


: TR’s help to see that Sperry precision 
1 instruments and controls serve the 
| Armed Forces on land, at sea, and in 


the air... 
FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO.,INC. ¢ VICKERS INC. 


Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS INC. 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of 
an offer to buy these securities. The offering 
is made only by the Prospectus. 


Commonwealth Edison 
- Company 
$180,000,000 


(of which $155,000,000 are to be publicly offered) 


First Mortgage 3% Bonds, Series L 


Dated August 1, 1944 Due February 1, 1977 


Price 104.4% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned and other dealers as may law- 

fully offer these securities in such state. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GLORE, FORGAN 4 CO. 
INCORPORATED 

HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION SLYTH 4 CO., INC. 

(INCORPORATED) 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY 4 CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION Ff. S. MOSELEY 4 CO. 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


HORNBLOWER 4&4 WEEKS 


A. G. BECKER 4 CO. 
INCORPORATED 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


ALEX. BROWN & SONS CLARK, DODGE 4 Co. 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 
‘ 
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any point in the world less th 
two-day flight from the U. S. 

@ Interrupted Flight—Hughes pre) req 
designs for the Constellation in h) ¢x. 
perimental laboratories at the H) he; 
Aircraft Co., Englewood, Calif. }  :th. 
girdling flight has gripped his ima. \n3. 
tion since long before 1938 whe: he 
flew a Lockheed 14 around the \ ;\q 
in the record time of 91 hours, 14 jy. 
utes, and 28 seconds, making on) «ix 
stops. 

The war interrupted plans for ac: om. 

plishing Hughes’ supreme dream— jon. 
stop flight around the world. He had 
bought a Boeing Stratoliner whic!) he 
was converting into what was essentialh 
a huge flying gasoline tank. Maybe it 
wouldn’t have been able to achiev the 
dream of one-hop circumlocution at 
high altitudes, but Hughes was at least 
counting on it to cut the number of 
stops and hours of flight. Space for the 
cockpit and quarters where crew mem. 
bers could sleep when off duty wa; 
grudgingly conceded. 
e Day and Night—Engineers who ser» 
Hughes cheerfully endure his erratic hab- 
its as part of the great adventure. 
Hughes works all hours but preferably 
at night, and he is a great believer in 
the long distance telephone. Thus, dur- 
ing experiments on an Army fighter, 
Hughes called from California to an 
engineer in the East. It was Thanks. 
giving night and the calls came at mid- 
night, and 2 a.m. and 4 a.m. 

The boss had run into an item on 
wing specifications that he didn’t under- 
stand. Question was whether the spar 
(main supporting member of the wing) 
should be placed 14.5% or 15.6% of 
the way back from the leading edge. 
Consultants generally backed up the 
first engineer's weary assurance that the 
1.1% didn’t make any difference. But 
Hughes held up the work for three 
months while he convinced himself. 
e Technicolor Pioneer—In the movies 
as in aviation Hughes is the exploring 
skeptic. He was a pioneer backer of 
technicolor which, like his other cinema 
ventures, made money as well as history. 
Hollywood’s wise guys predicted deficit 
and disaster when 7 af te then barely 
21, put $4,000,000 into Hell’s Angels. 
The film made $8,000,000 and its grip- 
ping reality created a new type of pic- 
ture. 

Hughes picked the late Jean Harlow 
for the Hell’s Angels lead and started 
her toward fame. He also picked Paul 
Muni for the lead of Scarface, a picture 
which set a style in gangster films which 
still persists. Hughes’ latest epic is The 
Outlaw, based on the life of Billy the 
Kid. 
© Judge of Contours—Cost of this pic- 
ture, $2,500,000, staggered even those 
who were hardened to Hughes’ imperial 


ia 
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ndings. He shot 450,000 ft. of film 
set 10,200. Russell Birdwell, the 
blicity man, was hired for four weeks 
$1,500 a week, has now been on the 
» at the same rate for over four years. 
e picture opened in San Francisco 
February, last year. It was panned 
mercifully by the critics—-and was a 
bash box Office success, bringing in 
146,000 for a ten weeks’ run. Hughes 
n't released it anywhere else. 
ror the lead in The Outlaw, Hughes 
cked Jane Russell, an unknown, and 
ept her to stardom. Here once more, 
ughes proved that he was as keen a 
dge of feminine curves as of airplane 
ntours. His name has been linked 
ith many ae gals—Harlow, Ginger 
ggets, Katherine Hepburn, Ava Gard- 
--but he drops them quick when the 
gets around to the now-we-are- 
gaged stage. 
in Business at 20—Hughes’ father left 
in the Hughes ‘Tool Co., known all 
er the world for its oil well drilling 
jiipment. ‘The elder Hughes died 
hile Howard was a freshman at Rice 
stitute and he left college to take over 
¢ business. 
Young Hughes refused $7,500,000 for 
ecompany, had an income of $2,000,- 
).a year by the time he was 20. His 
terest has since strayed from the tool 
mpany and as an absentee owner he 
not blamed for labor troubles which 
d to the plant’s being taken over by 
he Army (BW —Sep.16°44,p90). 
Record Setter—Hughes will be 39 on 
ext Christmas Eve. He has been an 
plane addict since his first flight at 
+. In addition to his round-the-world 
at, he established a world’s land plane 
eed record of 352 m.p.h. in 1935 and 
west to east transcontinental record 
bf 7 hours and 28 minutes 25 seconds in 
937, which stood until it was eclipsed 
his year, first by the Constellation and 
week later by the North American 
lustangs (BW—May20'44,p15). 
Admirers say Hughes flies like Lind- 
berg and looks like Gary Cooper, being 
ft. 3 in. tall and somewhat on the 
punt side. They add that he is shy, ret- 
cent, and daring but without bravado. 
ritics substitute such adjectives as ec- 
entric, secretive, high-handed. Hughes 
loesn’t give a damn what any of them 
y but proceeds on his way doing ex- 
actly as he pleases. 
Pocket Cafeteria—Just as he goes to 
d when he gets sleepy, he eats when 
i¢ feels the urge. That explains a paper 
ag that he is wont to carry. It con- 
1Ins — and possibly a bottle 
t milk. 
If he gets hungry at 4 a.m. in a night 
pot or at 3 a.m. in a factory, he opens 
the bag, regales himself, replaces his ra- 
tons in the bag, and resumes whatever 
He has been doing. 
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GENERAL PATTON says: 
Now as never before— 


BUY WAR BONDS! 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Canton 6, Ohio 


Copyright 1944 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
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Fighting for More 
Production ? 


YOU NEED 


EXECUTONE! 


Hew This Modern “Inter-Com” System 
Saves Man-Hours...increases Output 
EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational 
contact with every department of your organi- 
zation! Saves time. . . conserves energy... 
minimizes waste motion. 
EXECUTONE enables you to get information from 
your employees the instant you want it—elimi- 
nates the everlasting running back and forth 
from one office to another. 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by 
taking the load of “inside”’ calls off your switch- 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive 
call-backs. Saves you money in many ways. 
The “‘inter-com’’ system selected by the 
U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 
Write for FREE booklet “M-14” 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 
Back the Atteck—Buy War Bonds! 


OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 44 usual size — easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


M Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


534 N. 22nd St.. Milwaukee 3, Wis 


‘Knight Expands 
Owner of Akron, Detroit, 
| Miami newspapers purchases 
controlling interest in Chicago 
Daily News from Knox estate. 


metropolitan dailies up to four last 
week. Already controlling—through 
Knight Newspapers, Inc.,—the Akron 
Beacon-Journal, Detroit Free Press, and 
| Miami Herald, he won the free-for-all 
| scramble among half a dozen publishers 
to buy controlling interest in the Chi- 
| cago Daily News from the estate of 
| the late Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. 
© Pays $15 a Share—To get 5,301 shares 
| of Daily News common stock and 64% 
interest in Daneco Corp. (owner of 
226,000 shares of the outstanding 400,- 
000 shares of Daily News common), 
Knight paid in cash $2,151,537.88. 
This represents $15 a share for Daily 
News common, with a prorata adjust- 
ment for $185,000 still owed by 
Daneco to the estate of Walter A. 
Strong, whom Knox succeeded as pub- 
lisher in 1931. 

Knight also purchased from Knox's 
widow 2,610 shares of Daily News com- 
mon and her 2% interest in Daneco. 
Outstanding are 45,799 shares of $100- 
par preferred and a funded debt of 
$6,623,152. 

The Daily News financial statement 
lists assets of $24,137,000, of which 
more than half are intangibles—circula- 
tion, goodwill, and Associated Press 
membership. 

@ Owns Building—Physical assets, car- 
ried at $8,903,000, include $8,029,000 
for the Daily News Building. 

Net profits of the paper available to 
stockholders ranged between $1,000,- 
000 and $1,500,000 in 1932-37, aver- 
aged $675,000 in 1938-42, rose to 
$1,010,000 in 1943. 

Dividends paid out since 1932 repre- 

sent about 85% of net profits, were 
maintained at this high level primarily 
to permit Knox to meet the serial pay- 
ments on his purchase from the Strong 
estate. Working capital is around $500,- 
000, prompting Knight’s remark early 
in the negotiations that common divi- 
dends should be suspended for two or 
three years. 
@ Remains Independent—As soon as 
the deal was closed, Knight assumed the 
duties of president and publisher of his 
new property. He announced that the 
News will remain pelitically independ- 
ent and that it will continue to sup- 
port Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s can- 
didacy for the presidency. 


John S. Knight ran his string of 
' 
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John S. Knight (right) discusses } 
purchase of the Chicago Daily Ne 
with Judge John J. O’Connell yj 
approved the deal last week. 


New Issues Peak 


Competitive bidding gets 
severe test as corporate bon 
offerings break record. Privai 
sales also hit a brisk pace. 


Boosted by the almost concurrent 
fering of Commonwealth Edison a 
Philadelphia Electric bonds totalir 
$285,000,000, new-issue sales soared t 
$346,000,000 last week—the large 
weckly volume of new corporate offe 


ings on record. my 
@ More Big Offerings—Corporate final cost 
cing this week, also very heavy, i they 
cluded two additional big offering 7 
$115,000,000 Pacific Gas & Electr ra 
Co. and $100,000,000 American TH wag 
bacco Co. bonds. in tt 


Some $170,000,000 of other new in 
dustrial and utility bonds, plus mar 
stock issues, are registered with the & 
curities & Exchange Commission f 
offering shortly. Some rail financin 
also appears likely as Chicago, Burling 
ton & Quincy is about to ask for bid 
on a new $40,000,000 bond issuc 
e@ Above Estimates—Although  carli 
Wall Street estimates of $1,000,000,00 
of new financing between the Fifth an 
Sixth War Loans were once termed 
extravagant guesses, actual offerings | 
the period may prove 50% greater. 

The recent huge volume of financing 
has been providing a severe testing 0 
the principle of competitive bidding. — 

Thus far, however, it hasn’t appeared 
to have gained many new supporters 
the Street. It has been noticeable the L 
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Keeping the Business Gyroscope Balani 


Remember the gyroscope you had as a kid. You gave it a flip with 
a bit of string and there it stood spinning and gracefully balanced. 
As it lost its spinning momentum it began to wobble, and finally, 
as its motion was spent, it just keeled over. 


That toy gyroscope symbolizes an important principle in the making 


and selling of goods. When we are able to produce more at lower 
cost we sell more. When mechanical refrigerators cost about $400, 
they sold at the rate of 50,000 a year. When lowered production 
costs brought the price down to around $160.00, a million and a 
half were sold every year. Increased sales call for increased pro- 
duction and i production means more jobs. More jobs and 
wages, in turn, contribute to making more sales possible and those, 
in turn, mean even greater production at still lower costs. As long 
as nothing disturbs the the wheels of business and industry 
keep spinning in balance, like the gyroscope. 

To produce more at lower cost calls for increased output per man- 
hour, America’s industrial greatness was fourded on the fact that 


Let's Al. Gack the ¥ttack { BUY MORE BONDS 


we were able to increase our output per man-hour progressively 
through the years. 


In fact, we have established a national industrial par — a constantly 
increasing output per man-hour equal to approximately 50% every 
10 years. Our ability to maintain or excel this industrial par sets 
our level of national prosperity. 


To increase output — to make better products at lower cost — 
demands production engineering skill, implemented with the best 
and most modern machine tools. 


Machine tool productive: power today is one-third to one-half 
reater than it was in 1939. Their increased effectiveness springs 
rom vastly improved design and performance, rather than sheer 
numbers in use. Only with the most modern machine tools can any 
manufacturer hope to <a successfully over a period of years 
— m orkers’ jobs safer — more productive — more secure 
in the postwar days to come. 
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AYBE your concrete house, @ 
beautiful church, a firesafe hos- 
pital or a modern commercial building, 
because portland cement, made in giant 
rotary kilns, is the basic ingredient of 
concrete, the versatile, firesafe struc- 
tural plastic. 
Concrete is readily molded into any 
shape or form. Then it hardens into a 
rigid, strong and durable material. 


Finest Pavements 
For postwar expressways, rural high- 
ways, city streets or modern airports, 
for all but the lightest travel, concrete, 
designed for any anticipated weight 
and volume of traffic, is the most eco- 
nomical pavement. 


Architectural Beauty, Too 
Because concrete is plastic when first 
molded, ornamentation and texture 
can be provided at low cost. This makes 
it a preferred architectural material 
for bridges, buildings and homes, 
wherever attractive appearance is 
desired. 


And with all the advantages of 
strength, firesafety, durability and 
beauty, concrete gives you low 
annval cost—the true measure of 
building economy. 


May our engineers explain the advan- 
tages of concrete for your postwar 


building? 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 10D-12,33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 
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| ments, and to learn how the bond 
| would go, and the Commonwealth [4 
| son underwriting and distributing 


| gotiated sale since the bid accepted wa 
the only one received. 


companies not forced to auct. » simmons 
their new issues have been con he 01 


keep on using the old-fashioned ; 2. Th 
negotiation medium. titi 


@ ‘three Private Sales—In the ty 
weeks four issues of $100,000 olling 
more have been offered and abs: | maid 
quick succession. However, thro. } verti 


rem! 


represented privately negotiate: 1) ion. 
including the particularly Un 
Commonwealth Edison offerii ian. Emmeases 


dled, strangely enough, after a | tel pers 

negotiated sale by the nation’s | iggc,filRonsic 
booster of competitive bidding, Chic, fiomm™ 
go’s Halsey, Stuart & Co. nalle 


On all this financing, syndicai s hajfipade 
plenty of time to perfect their «range. iif fin: 
jor st 
mee 
Stil 
pppor 
“ fi 
ues | 
ainly 
i) 


group, for one, finally comprised ]6} 
firms located all over the count 
@ Gives More Time—Consequenly, the 
Street doesn’t think that the last tyo 
weeks provided any boost for competi 
tive bidding. In fact, some brokers cop. 
tend that it wouldn’t have been poy 
sible to have handled such a va 
amount of financing had it not been fo 
the extra time provided through p: 
vately negotiated transactions. 

This group also says that the Phib- 
delphia Electric offering, the only one 
in whih competitive bidding was in- 
volved, turned out to be virtually a 1. 


We 
f pn 


owe 


It might not have turned out that 
way, however. The Wabash Ry. alw 
opened bids last week on a $47,000,000 
issue it was counting on to refund 4 
now out. It found only one bid, to 
but called off the sale as the terms of 


fered were unsatisfactory. - 
@ May Affect Sales—According to the libre 
anticompetitive-bidding group, often im. 

the wide difference between bids for grim 

an issue has a tendency to affect sale 
of the bonds publicly by the winning Ey 
syndicate. ng, | 
The September competition for the mst 
Great Northern Ry. bonds offers an ex "4 
cellent example, according to this tock 
group. Here a considerable differenc he 
of opinion as to the issue’s worth wa i" 
disclosed to the public in the bids offered he € 
by the only two syndicates participating i" | 
(BW—Oct.14’44,p78). Sp 
This finally is reported to have re §RY° 
sulted in lowering of the original offer a 
| ing price by two members of the under- loa 
writing group in order to move sticky ve 

bonds from their shelves, and at lcast 
one house withdrew its commitment " 
from the market. Be 
e Current Bids Down—Prices bid bi we 
other winning syndicates now appear t We 
have been a bit high, also, since the a 
best current bids in the market for ten wr 

recent offerings run anywhere from frac- 
iT 
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gions to as much as 24 points below 
Mabe orginal offering prices. 


The loudest complaints against com- 
titive bidding, however, come from 
embers Of the winning syndicate’s 
ling group since the higher the price 
aid for an issue the lower is the under- 
siting spread and the selling commis- 
yon. 

Under Big Board Rates—In many 
ses recently the commission for mem- 
vers of the selling group has been 
nsiderably under Big Board bond 
ynmission rates and a number of 
aller members of selling groups have 
ade no bones about the impossibility 
f financing much intensive selling effort 
r sticky issues on the basis of present 
yncessions. 

Still, despite all the screaming by its 

nents, competitive bidding, judg- 

g from the $960,000,000 of new is- 
yes offered in the last six weeks, cer- 
pinly hasn’t been a deterrent to new 
oporate financing this year. 

Worried Over Future—Those in favor 
f privately negotiated sales admit this. 
ovever, in their complaints against 
ompetitive — they say they are 
ot thinking just of today when every- 
hing is propitious for new offerings. 
t's primarily because they are fearful of 
hat might happen if they should get 
tuck with four or five successive sour 
sues bought earlier at the high prices 
hat competitive bidding appears to 
tad to. 


dail Debt Cut 


Southern Pacific provides 
xcellent example of way lines 


Bre putting finances in order. It 


ims funded debt 25%. 


Ever since the war sent traffic soar- 
ng, the railroad industry has been using 
ost of its lush earnings to correct past 
nancial troubles, not to recompense 
ockholders for dividends long deferred. 
he railroads, always conscious of the 
inwieldy debt structures they built in 
¢ early thirties, have no illusions about 
€ permanence of wartime prosperity. 
Spectacular Strides—Results of aggres- 
ve debt reduction programs have been 
pectacular. Open-market purchases of 
butstanding bonds for retirement since 
939 solved many maturity problems 
hat earlier had appeared virtually in- 
urmountable. 

Few roads have matched the debt re- 
buction strides made by the Southern 
Facific System which experienced a 
b0% drop in revenues in the 1929-33 
period and soon saw its former high- 
fade investment status rapidly fade 
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ove racroey wan Tes ana: | 


Soy Tom, it was a lucky day for us when 
that heating contractor persuaded the boss 
fo install those Wing Revolving Heoters. Re- 
member how we oll hod to work with our 
coats on during the winter? 


Do 1% And how production slowed up? It wos 
foo darn cold to work. Fred, I'll bet a hat 
the increase in production for next winter 
alone will almost poy for the installation 
of these new heaters. 


You're right Tom. Thot heating controctor sure 
knew whot he was tolking about. 


WING 2evoluing HEATERS 


ELIMINATE HOT SPOTS AND COLD SPOTS 


Bring a new sensation of fresh, live, 
invigorating warmth to workers 


The remarkable feature 
of Wing Revolving Unit 
Heaters that distinguishes 
them from all other types 
of heating systems is the 
fact that the discharge 
outlets revolve. Uniform 
distribution of the heat is 
accomplished because 
the moving streams of 
heated air sweep slowly 
around through 360 de- 
grees, covering succes- 
sively every direction. 


UNIFORM DISTRIBUTION 


The air velocity is suf- 


ficient to carry the heat. 


to walls and remote cor- 


ners and the constantly 
changing direction of 
flow causes the heated 
air to find its way around 
obstructions; thus every 
part of the plant is kept 
at a comfortable. tem- 
perature. 


NO HOT BLASTS 


The gentle air motion 
created by the constantly 
changing direction of the 
discharge outlets creates 
a sensation of fresh, live, 
invigorating warmth, in- 
creasing the efficiency of 
the workers and contribu- 
ting greatly to comfort 
and health. 


Write for a copy of Bulietin HR-4 


L.J. Wing MfQ.Co. 


167, W. 14th St, New York 11, N. ¥. 


Factories: Newark, N. J., Montreal, Canada 


Lhe Dulive? 


ANSWER: Yes, through a CORPORATE SURETY PROBATE BOND 
which guarantees that man's “WILL” 
will be done, after death. 


CFOR BETTER THIRST RELIEF~ 
ELECT 


This Crusader for Human Efficiency 


Descended > ‘8 The People's 

from pioneers aaa Se 3 Choice—with 
in the a record 

water of years of 
cooler faithful 
field service 


Th M facturing Company 
. E B C iw. adel St., Columbus 8, Ohio O 


| away under the impact of ad 
misfortunes. 
@ Drain on Capital—Not all t! 
| 1929 deterioration in that 
finances was due to depression 
It failed to earn fixed charges 
1932-33-38, and profits for th« 
| year period 1930-1938 were ab 
000,000 after bond interest. H 
during this period serious drain 
| liquid capital developed fron 
| causes, and soon $40,000,000 « 
| and Reconstruction Finance Cor, 
proved necessary. 
Southern Pacific Co. divide 
weren’t stopped quickly enough. 
| 1931 they were some $13, 
greater than earnings. 
| @ Paid RFC Loan—Also, the syste 
to pay a $6,000,000 judgment 
| out of oil litigation. It likewise 
| fork out some $18,000,000 to 
guarantee of an RFC loan made to it 
controlled St. Louis Southwestern road 
in an attempt to stave off bankruptcy 

The $40,000,000 loans incurred jp 
the early thirties were paid off in 193 
with proceeds of a new $60,000,000 is 
sue sold publicly. But by the close o 
1938 it again owed RFC and banks an. 
other $40,000,000 which it borrowed to 
take care of heavy capital expenditures 
contracted in 1936-37 (when the out- 
look seemed bright) and a 1938 deficit 
of some $7,000,000 after paying fixed 
charges. 
© Heavy Maturities—Working capital, 
over $29,000,000 at the close of 1938, 
was down to $250,000. And the situa- 
tion was further accentuated by the 
specter of more than $200,000,000 of 
maturities scheduled to fall due by 1955. 

This sudden relapse badly scared the 
system’s security holders. In 1938 the 
issue offered in 1936 at 983% of par 
slumped on the New York Stock Ex- 
change to 43. Junior bonds went for as 
little as 30¢ on the dollar, and Southem 
Pacific stock, which sold at $65 in 1937, 
was available at around $9. 

But the management didn’t lose 
heart, and there were soon signs of bet- 
ter things. 

War began to make its influence felt. 

Also, the management closed up a severe 
drain on system cash by making a string 
of unprofitable subsidiaries, including 
the road’s Mexican property, survive or 
perish on their own. 
e The Comeback—By 1940 Souther 
Pacific Co. reported earnings of $2.47 
a share. Then profits started to soar. 
In 1942 net income reached more than 
$80,000,000, or $21.29 a share, a new 
all-time high and 70% better than in 
1929, the previous record year. 

Since then traffic has continued to 
climb, and earnings have stayed well 
above normal levels. 

But higher operating costs and fed- 
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GEARHEAD MOTORS 


These ore the good reasons why gearhead motors met 
with such immediate success when The Master Electric Com- 
pany originated ond pioneered the first line of gearhead 
motors, years ago. : 

These are the good reasons why more gearhead mo- 
tors in use today carry the Master name than all other 
_makes .. . COMBINED. 

These are the good reasons why Master Gearhead 
Motoys will help you save money and still ddd greatly to: 
the conventalal compactness and safety of your jnotor 
driven machinery. For best results, use them for either your 


plant or your products. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY @ DAYTON 1, OHIO 


eral taxes have become an inc; i 
burden. Net income slumped t 558. 
000,000 in 1943 and to $30,000 
the first seven months of 1944 
000,000 below year-earlier level 

@ Funded Debt Slashed—The rc 

in the Southern Pacific success 
however, isn’t its earnings 1 

| startling as that has been. Fa 
spectacular has been the fi 
strengthening accomplished with 

earnings. 

| By Dec. 1 of this year the syst 

| have retired more than $190,000 

| its outstanding bonds, or over 2 

its publicly held funded debt 

ing equipment obligations) at th 

of 1939. Annual fixed charges v 
have been cut by some $7,300,0: 

This, however, is but part of t 
ture. Cash assets, alone, were recent) 
$166,000,000, and working Capital was 
up to around $72,000,000. 

@ Properties Improved—This  shio 
hasn’t been accomplished at the ex 
pense of the property, either. Mainte. 
nance expenditures in 1943 totaled 
$148,000,000, or 62% more than in 
1942; in the first seven months of 1944 
they were up another 37%. Seldom ha 
equipment been reported in better 
shape. 

Since 1938, also, Sopac (the ss. 
OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH tem’s Wall Street alias) has spent over 
$90,000,000 for new equipment, includ. 

ing 130 heavy freight engines, 40 hig. 
Going along behind speed passenger engines, and 130 diesel 
switchers. And all but $14,600,000 of 


to the Front! such purchases appear to have been 
eee 7 paid for already. 


Sopac’s well conceived debt retire. 


But there’s nothing backward about these Navy field photographic 
trailers. Theirs is the job of bringing film-developing processes to ad- 
vance bases to save time in producing mosaic combat maps and photo- 
interpretation reports from pictures taken by reconnaissance “camera” 
planes. 


And, because speed is important enough to risk wheeling these mo-’ 
bile darkrooms full of delicate equipment through knee-deep mud and 
frequent attacks by Jap planes, there’s no time for a laborious “bucket- 
brigade” type of water supply. For this job, R & M Moyno Pumps pick 
up water through a line dropped into any convenient creek, passing it 
through filtration and purifying equipment that makes it suitable for 
film- processing use. 


To be sure, water isn’t among the toughest materials in the world to 
pump. We have a long list of liquids, semi-solids, and gases that are. Yet, 
the Moyno Pump handles them with equal ease. Perhaps one of those 
problem materials is exactly what you're up against. Write us! We'll be 
glad to help. We can help you, too, with problems of motor application, 
materials handling, ventilation, and the conversion of machines 
to direct drive. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


(2) 


WAY a 


ROBBINS«MYERS, Inc.” i RiReanaparanan 


Mercier, 
road's funded debt retirement policy 
MOTORS HOISTS CRANES MACHINE DRIVES FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 
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ent program has greatly reduced the 

ce-hcavy schedule of carly maturities. 

Exchange Plan—Its next important ma- 

rity now is an $88,211,000 Central 
icine +% issue due in 1949. This is 

ncallable, and Sopac hasnrét been 
ble to reduce it to any extent by open- 
arket purchases since the issue has 

n sclling well above par. 

However, the system isn’t just sitting 
,» waiting for the bonds to mature. 
folders of the first $50,000,000 to apply 
» Noy. 15 are now being offered in 
xchange a new better-secured issue, 

ying 44% interest to Aug. 1, 1949, 

d thereafter 34% to maturity in 1974. 

This is a new technique im railroad 
jancing annals devised by the system 
: take advantage of current easy money 
ditions and its strengthened finances 
p overcome the problem of noncallable 
catby maturities. 

More Refunding?—W all Street antici- 
pates that the system will soon under- 
ke a straight refunding operation in- 
olving its $25,000,000 San Francisco 
eminal 4% bonds due in 1950, 

hich are now selling 53% above par, 
nd already at least one prominent syn- 
licate of underwriting houses has been 
ormed to go after this business. 

The road broke a ten-year drought in 
lividends with a $1 disbursement in 
1942 on the 3,772,763 shares it has out- 
tanding. It followed this up last year 
vith a $2 payment. Thus far in 1944 
it has paid out $1.75, and at least part 
of Wall Street thinks that $2.50 may 
be paid this year. 

But the Street isn’t too confident that 
his year’s disbursements will exceed $2 
ot that a more liberal dividend is in 
p10 for 1945, although the system 
unlike some eastern and southern car- 
iets—expects no real decline in traffic 
until the Pacific campaign has ended 
(BW—Oct.7'44,p15). 

Policy of Caution—The Street isn’t 
certain that the road has finished all the 
debt retirement that the management 
has in mind; substantial cash might be 
— to pursue that program further. 

ut, most importantly, Wall Street 
seems fully aware that A. T. Mercier, 
president of Southern Pacific, and his 
board of directors have no intention of 
experiencing their 1938 nightmares 
again and are determined, despite still 
ng war earnings, to follow a strictly 
safe-and-sane dividend policy to make 
sure the is in as strong a posi- 
tion as possible when its war boom ends. 
Shafts, Bonds Up—That is one pri- 
mary reason why Southern Pacific shares 
are now selling on the Big Board at 
above $32, or just a point away from 
their 1938-44 high; and why the road’s 
junior bonds, which sold at 30 in 1938, 
recorded a new 1938-44 high of 873 
one day last week. 
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ONB PARK AVENUE (jf 


Funds A vailable 
for 


RECONVERSION 


To assure the success of your reconver- 
sion program, make sure that ample 
funds are available for immediate use or 
when peacetime production resumes. 


OSTWAR COMPETITION WILL BE KEEN! To meet 
P:. calls for purchases of machinery, equip- 
ment, retooling and increased inventories. The 
investment may be heavy and additional capital 
required to ease the strain on current working 


funds. 


To help industry solve these financial problems, 
C.1.T. will arrange with you NOW for the money 
required to meet tomorrow’s needs. Whether the 
amount be large or small, funds for reconversion 
purposes are available at reasonable cost and on 
extended terms. 


We have no “‘set”’ plans which limit the scope of 
your activities; on the contrary, our services aid 
business expansion by providing operating capi- 
tal through many flexible methods. Write or 
wire for information regarding “Funds for Re- 
conversion”. Your inquiry will receive prompt, 
courteous attention. 


A NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 


Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated 


and affiliated Companies 


Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 


In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PRODUCTION 


Powder Metals 


Wartime development in 
molding and sintering powders 
is winning new friends to an art 
that found slow acceptance. 


Subtle changes are beginning to be 
visible in the relationship of powder 
metallurgy and powder metallurgists to 
the frequently unsympathetic rest of the 
far-flung metalworking industry. 

e Antagonism Relaxes—Sharply com- 
petitive attitudes of welders, screw ma- 
chine men, stampers, die casters, and 
other metalworkers toward the compara- 


tive newcomers are becoming relaxed. 


The art and science of compressing and 
sintering metal powders into products 
of almost any conceivable degree of so- 
lidity is demonstrating, through applica- 
tion in war production, what it can do 
for them in the postwar future. 

Metalworkers in the more fully ac- 
cepted arts have gradually, if grudgingly, 
recognized over a period of 30 years 
that there are at least five classifications 
of manufactures that cannot be pro- 
duced economically, if at all, without 
metal powders: 

(1) Metallic paints, pyrotechnics, 

thermite for welding, and other items not 
usually considered to be within the strict 
realm of powder metallurgy, i.e., com- 
pressing solids out of powders; (2) wire, 
electrodes, electrical contacts, and the 
like made of tungsten, tantalum, or 
other tough, refractory metals; (3) por- 
ous metal bearings; (4) cemented tung- 
sten and tantalum carbides; (5) special- 
ized electrical contacts, such as elec- 
trodes used in spot welding, with a cur- 
rent- and heat-conducting matrix con- 
taining wear-resisting particles of hard 
metals or nonmetals to give them long 
life and maximum freedom from re- 
dressing. 
@ Wartime Advance—But it took a long, 
hard war and a shortage of experienced 
die sinkers to convince die casters of 
tiny, intricate parts, such as the multi- 
tudinous teeth of zippers for the gar- 
ments and gun covers of the armed 
forces, that a convenient and time-saving 
way to keep up with accelerated produc- 
tion is to make their dies, or molds, 
which wear out in casting two or three 
million teeth by powder metallurgy in- 
stead of cutting them one by one out 
of solid die steel. . 

Steel shells for lobbing high explo- 
sives into enemy positions would have 
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been next to impossible if stampers had 
not had superhard and wear-resisting 
carbides, which stem from soft powders, 
for facing their progressive drawing dies; 
screw machine men might have been 
held to billions instead of trillions of 
parts for guns, tanks, and planes, if they 
could not have obtained the same hard 
carbides for their cutting tools. 

@ Strength and Uniformity—Welding 
without electronic controls and elec- 
tronic controls made without powder 
metallurgy are equally inconceivable in 
the present advanced state of both arts. 
Controlled and timed by fallible man, 
millions of electric weldings would not 
have approached the strength and uni- 
formity demanded by war materiel and 
probably could not have been fabricated 
at all. Electronic tubes without targets 
and wires of tungsten or other metals 
that started out as powders would 
simply not exist. 

It was in the drawing of tungsten 
wire, without which there would be no 
modern fluorescent or incandescent 
lighting and little if any electronics, that 
powder metallurgy got its start in this 
country. Drawing bars of solid tungsten 
were too tough to be swaged and drawn. 
Drawing bars achieved by reducing 
wolframite, or tungsten oze, to fine, im- 
palpable, almost chemically pure powder, 
compressing the powder tightly in a 
power press, and sintering the whole 


electrically are sufficiently du 
drawn into wire with compar: 
@ Powder From the Start—!  ; 
should be noted: (1) that the ine 
tungsten is in powder form 
beginning of the process and x 
achievé ultimate solidity uni jt | 
comes wire; (2) that the result + y, 
though it starts as powder, is t!. st, 
est ever produced in any met: with 
tensile strength of over 500,00) psi 
Both facts are important ec. 
(1) Practically all the metals used 
powder metallurgy (and th 2 
through the alphabet from alui:inum 
zinc and zirconium) begin and ren, 
in powder form until compressed, , 
tered, and sized, or coined by 4 sec; 
pressing operation, into solids of desig 
contour, precision, and density—;|| 
which is contrary to general la Opini 
which envisions the shattering of «| 
metals into metal powders anc the ; 
combining of them; (2) products maj 
by powder metallurgy have all the phy 
cal properties of those cut or formed 
of solids and can have certain plus piy 
erties achievable by no other metho 
the controlled porosity of porous me 
bearings, for instance, which provid 
millions of tiny reservoirs for Jubricati 
oil, lengthens periods between oiling 
and encourages such bearings to } 
known popularly as “oilless.” 
e Evolution Sketched—It was shor 
after the World War when powid 
metallurgy began to evolve from 
poundage to a tonnage basis—the stat 
tics of which are restricted informatio 
Until the early 1920’s, the chief appl 


A. J]. Langhammer, president of Chrysler's Amplex Division, likes to show 
all comers the precision micrometer frames, V-blocks, and gages mace by 
powder metallurgy to open a wartime bottleneck in such measuring equipinen!. 
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MORE TO COME 


‘This is the first of two articles 

on powder metallurgy. It seeks to 
sketch the broad outlines of the 
art, its major exponents, some of 
its many present applications to 
metal and alloy products, and to 
provide a tentative dip into its 
postwar future. 
The second article, which will 
appear in a forthcoming issue, will 
further discuss the superhard car- 
bides of tungsten and carbon— 
versatile outgrowths of an im- 
portant branch of powder metal- 
lurgy that does the seemingly 
hopeless job of uniting metals and 
nonmetals to form new and hither- 
to impossible substances. 
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tion had been tungsten wire, and a 
xd many miles of lamp filament can 
¢ drawn own a pound of drawing bar. 
ginming in 1923, the Bound Brook 
jiiLess Bearing Co., Bound Brook, 
_|, amplified its line of impregnated 
udwood bearings and cast graphited- 
«onze bearings with “‘oil-retaining por- 
us bronze bearings.” They caught on 
uickly in applications ranging from 
utomobiles to home appliances and 


shot nachine tools. 

ONG As automotive applications mounted 
aa om a couple per car to dozens, two 
; U 


f the big automotive builders estab- 
shed powder metal plants of their 
4pPwn: the Amplex Division of Chrysler 
orp., Detroit, and the Moraine Prod- 
is Division of General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Independents Rise—Since Ford Motor 
». and the automotive independents 
tied on custom producers for their 
aring supplies, additional competitors 
tered, the powder metal lists and pros- 
ed: Keystone Carbon Co., St. Marys, 
a. Johnson Bronze, New Castle, Pa., 
oil Bearing Co., Wakefield, Mass., 
id others. Amplex and Moraine ex- 
anded their activities beyond their own 


nation 


.and up to 60 Ib. weight. Amplex is 
ow talking about being able to go as 
high as 100 Ib. Bound Brook, the “larg- 
t independent” in powder metallurgy, 
ems to prefer smaller sizes and weights 
ith larger runs. 

Meanwhile, a number of manufactur- 
Hs equipped themselves to apply metal 
Powders to various specialties: P, R. 
lallory & Co., Indianapolis, pioneering 
'n copper-tungsten electrodes for weld- 
‘ng cquipment, silver-cadmium oxide 
lectrical contacts, copper made of metal 


how 
> by 


ent, 
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rporate needs, becoming custom pro- | 
ters for all comers and enlarging their | 
topes to nonporous, nonbearing com- | 
nents from 1/16 in. diameter to 22 | 


OUR HANDS ARE TIED 


“Sorry, we have nothing to offer you” are all too familiar 
words... not because we want them to be, but because the raw 
material shortage is very real. 


Temporarily our hands are tied, but the end of restrictions 
after the war will bring you BETTER THAN EVER NEENAH 
PAPERS... NEW VALUES developed in our laboratories for 
greater service, durability and attractiveness. When we can make 
them, you will agree that they have been well worth waiting for. 


Meanwhile, we are making all the paper we possibly can for 
your commercial needs, in addition to urgent war orders. 


Help us stretch the yardage of paper by specifying higher 
rag content and lighter weights. 


NEENAH 


FINE RAG PAPERS FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


powder with higher hardness th 
per hard-drawn from the solid 
| high-density, high-strength t 
gyroscope rings for aircraft; ( 
| Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
| to its early achievement of 
tungsten wire and tungsten carb 
latter being produced by its sul 
the Carboloy Co., Detroit) 
a) powder, by manufacturing its 
Planis . ; high-strength permanent magnc 
Shipyards %s $3 mei tie the powders of aluminum, nickel, 
Aircraft Plants ge and iron—hence the name; the 
Lumber Yards a ae i Wellman Co., Cleveland, and tl 
Warehouses és ; ; . 
Railroads onde > oF Bei eral Metals Powder Co., Akron 
Ete, . ee ae | competing in showing the \ 
: its smooth clutch and brake act 
heavy-duty automotive vehicles, 
trial machinery, and ordnance 
ment by pressing and sintering \ arioy 
mixtures of copper, tin, lead, anc othe, 
| powders to steel backing plates and 
bands as friction facings; Powder \{ctal. 
lurgy Corp., Long Island City, sub. 
sidiary of General Bronze Corp. dedi 
cating itself not so much to bearing 
as to the production of high-precision 
parts, most of them on the restricte 
list for the duration, which can k 
assembled into machine guns, militan 
tanks, whatever, with little or no sub 
sequent machining. 
| @ All Look Alike—To the lay eye, 
practiced and unassisted by a mis. 
scope, the finely divided powders of any 
particular element used in powder met: 
lurgy look as much alike as black cat 
in the dark. One batch of copper 
powder, for instance, may look and 
even feel like two or three others 
Under the microscope, however, the 
individual particles of a batch may be 
4 eran seen to be flaky, granular, acicular, por- 
Model FF-— Dual Pea at | ous, globular, or nodular, depending 
wheel— One ton E upon the way they were manufactured 
load capacity —deck “yen 2 x and upon the use to which they may be 
space over 20 aq. ft. ; e put. Two or more types and sizes are 
, ; frequently blended to achieve definite 
physical characteristics, such as porosity 
in bearings. 
e Sizes Vary—Particle sizes can be a 
fine as 0.1 micron (0.000004 in.) o 
| coarse enough to be just able to pas 
| through a 20-mesh screen. Since it is 
technically impractical, if not impossible, 
to segregate sizes completely, a trade 
| practice has sprung up of specifying 
powders by screen analysis. 
Nickel powder might be order 
test 100% capable of passing th: 
' a 325-mesh screen, or “minus 325, 
’ mn | is more likely to be specified for a_par- 
Write or Wire for Bulletin ticular purpose as “5% minus 150 plus 
200, 17% minus 200. plus 325, and 
78% minus 325.” Copper po 
comes in more than a dozen comet: 
cial sizes, or “grades,” ranging from 
“100% minus 325” to “85% minus 2! 
plus 40, 15% minus 40 plus | 0.” 
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Aluminum powder grades for powdet 
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tallu:gy dropped in number from 13 
four during the war by reason of 
vernient limitation and standardiza- 
n orccrs. 

How They're Obtained—Although 
me powders for powder metallurgy 
_ produced from solid metals by filing, 
nding, and grinding, the big bulk of 
em stems from electrolysis, atomiza- 


‘NOME. steam-shattering, or reduction of 
‘Tom MA tal salts by gases. Both iron and nickel 
ba ‘BBwders are being produced increas- 
>. Ky by the nea At process wherein 
Cen. carbonyl vapors of the metals 
Ohi decomposed, or relieved of their 
‘0B bon monoxide content, leaving flufty 
| 00 i wders of high purity. 
‘dus MM probably the only powder producer 
i" B® spreadeagle the field with com- 
‘NOU HA outed metals and alloys of every 
othe «ription made by any desired process 
“NCTM the Metals Disintegrating Co., Eliza- 
etal kth, N. J., which began operations in 
| Su Hlo\6, Its standard line encompasses 
(edi Be wder stocks of copper, aluminum, 
TNs Zi kel, chromium, cadmium, silicon, sil- 
“sit antimony, tin, lead, tin-lead solder, 
“— inc, and copper oxide. 
: * MM Lines Vary—Belmont Smelting & Re- 
‘tay Bling Works, Brooklyn, produces 
Sub> Tih ders of copper, lead, aluminum, tin, 
bider, iron, steel, zinc, cadmium, and 
fees, smuth. Metal Hydrides, Inc., New 


ork, has an even more restricted line 
zirconium and the titanium metals. 

U.S. Bronze Powder Works, New 
ork, specializes in aluminum and 
onze powders as its name implies. 
ikewise the Aluminum Bronze Powder 
o., Bedford, Ohio. Both Plastic Met- 
, Inc., Johnstown, Pa., and the Metals 


f any 
neta. 

cats 
/pper 


and 


, the 


y be cining Co., a division of the Glidden 
Ce 0, Hammond, Ind., work solely in 
oe: on. Tungsten and tantalum powders 


t the hard carbides and other pur- 
ses are manufactured by such pioneers 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., North 
hicago, Ill., and the Callite Tungsten 
orp., Union City, N. J. 

List Is Endless—Any complete list of 
jwder makers would be endless for it 
uild not fail to include such refiners 
f virgin ores as Aluminum Co. of 
merica, International Nickel Co., New 
sey Zine Co., American Smelting & 
cining Co., Handy & Harman, Ken- 
ecott Copper Corp., U.S. Magnesium 
0., and many others. General Aniline 
‘Film Corp., not usually considered a 
ictal producer, is a principal source of 
tbonyl iron powder. 

Continental Machines, Inc., up to 
ow a builder of machine tools and 
recision measuring instruments, is ex- 
nding its scope not only by establish- 
g a new Alloy Metals Division at El 
aso, Tex., to produce a full range 
f mctal powders, but also by developing 
full line of equipment to fabricate 
hem. It is not only manufacturing 
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Fabricating a sleeve bearing (left) 
by powder metallurgy requires all the 
powder metal in the pile, no more, no 
less. The impalpable material is fed 
into a die in the bed of a vertical 
power press and squeezed to form by 
the descending tube-like plunger. 


hydraulic presses, gas and electric sin- 
tering furnaces, and generators for pro- 
ducing the nonoxidizing gases used for 
atmospheres in the furnaces, but also 
operating its DoAll Trade School, Des 
Plaines, Ill., which offers among others 
a “complete course in the practical 
application of powder metallurgy.” This 
includes diemaking, pressing, and sinter- 
ing, but is not a course in metallurgy. 
A trade school could hardly compete 
with Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, Stevens Institute, and other 
centers of higher learning which have 
recently established departments of 
powder metallurgy as such. 

e Sharing the Load—Fstablishment of 
the departments, some of whose pro- 
fessors are available to industry as con- 
sultants on powder metallurgical prob- 
lems, is serving to remove considerable 
consultive load from the Hardy Metal- 
lurgical Co., New York. The firm, whose 
widely experienced president, Charles 
Hardy, is considered by many to have 
introduced powder metallurgy to this 
country when he arrived from Europe in 
1915, occupies a unique position in the 
industry. It neither produces powder 
metals nor compresses them into prod- 
ucts. 

More or less jealous copioneers in 
the field have been known to say that 
“Hardy's main activity is the promotion 
of Hardy,” but the firm’s basic business 
is the formulation and sale of special 
powder blends and specifications to 
meet specific product and production 
requirements. Though it acts somewhat 
in the manner of a sales agent for almost 


all of the powder producers, it will un 
dertake long-range research in powder 

metallurgy on a cost basis. Since many 
such assignments are piled up ahead of 
its laboratory technicians, Hardy is only 
too glad to have professorial relief from 
the consultive load. 

@ From “Pill” Presses—Probably the first 
machines used in this country for com- 
pressing metal powders into mechanical 
elements were drug-tableting, or “pill,” 
presses manufactured by the F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, thus gaining 
a head start toward meriting the cur 

rent opinion in the field that “nine out 
of ten parts that are compressed from 
powdered metals” are made on Stokes 
presses. 

That Stokes will have to fight for con- 
tinuing leadership is evidenced by the 
fact that the E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
the Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, the Kux Machine Co., 
Chicago, and other experienced builders 
have all added competing lines of powder 
presses. Press capacities have mounted 
during 29 years from five or ten tons 
to 500 tons, the biggest to date, fur- 
nished by an H-P-M hydraulic and mak 
ing possible the 100-Ib. parts proposed 
by Chrysler. (As a broad, general rule, 
the denser the metal and the larger the 
pressing, the higher is the pressure re- 
quired.) 

@ No Monopoly—No single manufac- 
turer of furnaces for sintering, or fusing 
together the particles of a powder press- 
ing at a temperature just below their 
melting points, has ever dominated the 
field. For one thing, the early sintering 
furnaces were converted heat treaters, 
with or without contro] of atmosphere 
(which is a must for readily oxidizable 
metals such as iron or aluminum). Vor 
another, one fait-sized furnace will take 
care of the production of several presses. 

If temperatures have to be high, as in 
the sintering of iron parts and carbides, 
or if utility rates are favorable, the fur 
naces are heated electrically. If tempera- 
tures are medium, as for bronze porous 
bearings, or low, as for zine and lead 
pressings, the fuel is likely to be oil 
or gas. Any representative list of furnace 
builders will include Surface Combus 
tion Corp., Toledo; Electric Furnace 
Co., Salem, Ohio; W. S. Rockwell Co., 
New York; Harper Electric Furnace 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Mahr Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis; Lindberg Engineer 


ing Co., Chicago; General Electric Co., 
c 


Schenectady, N. Y.; Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh; and 
many others. 

e@ They Won't Flow—Although powder 
metallurgy may be said to have advanced 
many steps in its three decades of 
progress from an art to a science, there 
is one apparently insurmountable limita- 
tion that may always plague the ex- 
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‘FINO-¢-TIS 


TURNED THIS MEETING 
INTO A BLANK! 


A vital paper missing may cause loss of time 
and money—may blank-out a meeting 
essential to your business. That’s why suc- 
cessful executives guard against misfiling 
and demand the nationally famous G/W 
“Safeguard” System. For here’s a filing 
plan that provides a complete set of guides 
and folders arranged according to a clear, 
common-sense method—making filing and 
finding swift, easy, accurate. 

For superb efficiency, combine “Safe- 
guard”’ filing with the smooth operation of 
G/W Wood Files. See your G/W dealer or 
write The Globe-Wernicke Co., ‘‘Head- 
quarters for Modern Office Engineer- 
ing,”’ Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


BUY THAT WAR BOND NOW 


*Pronounced Find-i-tla, and means inability to find what you file. 
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| some of bronze and some of silver alloy, 
are finding employment in chemical 


tremists among its propor ts 
can’t make metal powder flo. aro, 
corners in a mold. But thos jex 
treme will plug along making | ¢ |, Mi 
things it does well. If they ha, to, P 
threading or deep undercuts; oijmePP® 
contours that are not practica! ‘0 pollmines $Y 
in, they feel it will be a brea. for , 
machine tool builder and the m..chip; core 
Haven’t they demonstrated tha: on ¢ ne 
important, but still secret, n 5 Elabo 
their methods were 200 time. as jmp” >) 
as standard methods, and the cost ogame! ! 
tenth as much? pblic - 
Bottlenecks in precision mcasurqqimet: © 
instruments have been broken by gee WC! 


ability of powder metals to be moldqqmsed © 
quickly into goosenecks for micrometer’: | 
precision V-blocks, plug and anggmel! bi 
gages. Surface plates for inagney bsplays 
chucks add potency to the flux by ham” 4 
ing their copper striations pressed iq Indus 


tegrally out of powder with thcir solid end V 
soft iron strips. Intricate trigger paygggucto! 
for machine guns begin life as powdengmmet'Y 
Brushes for countless motors have {ggmgound 
years been molded out of copper angmpetc | 
carbon, a metal and a nonmetal, tht cas 
refused to be “alloyed” together befogmmp th 
powder metallurgy came along ramal 
@ Uses Are Many—Porous aluminungpeatn: 
bearings of unbelievably light weight{imith 2 
a 1944 development, are becoming aggpOct. 
readily available as porous bearings off™m for 
iron or bronze. Porous metal filter ™pollow 
hich 
ntire 
laboratories and in the fuel, air, andjmjecon 
lubricating lines of gasoline engines andjimjrequ 
diesels. Though not a strict examplefing, ‘ 
of powder metallurgy, speedometer 


hese 
wheels are molded of plastic impreg-jjecn 
nated with particles of Alnico magnets Ins 
made of powders. Spur gears of almostfible 
any metals or alloys are molded withg™t in 
teeth so accurate that they require little 
or no subsequent finishing. Helical gear 
based on powder cannot yet be made 
practically, because it would take too 
long to unscrew them from a dic, but 
one powder metallurgist thinks he wil 
yet solve the problem. 

Just around the postwar corner are 
wires and strips and pressings of 18-5 
stainless steel whose chromium, nickel, 
iron, and carbon never will see the in- 
side of an electric furnace, unless it be Hen 
in the sintering operation of powder jiden 
metallurgy. The various alloys, produced Hivel 
as powders directly from their native ‘ 
ores, will be blended in their proper Hthe 
proportions as a single quick step in Mc 
processing. Steel strips and even sheets, Hjmo 
backed with stainless steel for a host of Hjem 
chemical and construction purposes, will tro 
be made by laying the blended powders Hy 
of chromium, nickel, iron, and carbon Hjsw 
on their surfaces and letting high-pres 
sure rolls and sintering furnaces do the 
rest. 
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etals on Parade 


- | 4 Many big companies have 
‘0 afl oppedout forthe war, butsmall 


r Oth 
) ualllines swelled attendance to new 
re ord at national exposition. 

n 9 
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Flaborate display booths were notice- 
ie by their absence at the National 
eta’ Exposition, held at Cleveland 
Lblic Auditorium, Oct. 16 to 20. In 
ct, the large steel companies and the 
» welding equipment suppliers have 
sed out of the show during the war 
as. Their places have been taken by 
pall businesses which swelled the total 
splays to 442, and attendance to more 
an 40,000, both records. 

Induction Heating—An outstanding 
end was the further emphasis on in- | 
uction heating, including one new | 
ty in this field. American Type | 
ounders made its debut with two auto- 
tic units of 15- and 30-kw. capacity. 

t least pe other concerns previously 
this field were represented with 
samatic displays cit | the quick | 
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tinumggeating of metal parts without contact | 
cightmpith any visible source of energy (BW | 
ng agqme-Oct.14'44,p68). 


gs off For hardening operations heating is | 
ilter, Mollowed by an automatic spray quench | 
alloy hich for small parts often reduces the | 
micalmentire hardening cycle to a matter of 
_ andjmmeconds. Other applications of high- | 
s andgmmrequency heating are brazing, anneal- 
mplefmmg, and soldering. Crowds witnessing | | 
neterfmhese demonstrations gave evidence of 
preg-™meen interest in the subject. 

cnet Inspection Devices—Another notice- 
mostfmble trend was reflected in the number 
withi™f inspection devices which have been 
littletimulated by the exacting requirements 


geasgmpt the armed services during the war 
nadefimnd which will, no doubt, carry over to 
toof@postwar applications. Industrial X-ray, 
but 


will 


vpes of equipment particularly de- 
igned for the industrial user. Some of 
are fM@hese units are arranged for the rapid 
18-§ Mandling of small parts by casting fluor- 
kel, Mscopic images or by the economical 
: in- production of X-ray negatives. Con- 
t be MMenient portable units were also in evi- 


vder Hence for use on larger castings and | 


iced welded assemblies. 
tive One new application of X-ray gages 
yper the thickness of metal foil to accura- 
in Mees of four-millionths of an inch. A 
ets, Modification of the same principle is 
t of employed to inspect coaxial cable elec- 
will @Mtronically to determine the concentric- 
lets ty of the conductor with respect to its 
on surrounding insulation. 
es * Wide Application—The cathode-ray 
the HM screen has been adapted to examine 
metal parts im determining such char- 
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or example, was displayed in many new | 


| 


for th ose important jobs 
ternational makes chain for every essential 
need Meebo. marine, farm, automotive. 
And International's manufacturing and ser- 
are pomp: aan’. detail. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAIN & MFG. CO. 


acteristics as depth of carburization, 
chemical analysis, internal stresses, heat- 
treatment, or thickness of plating. As a 
result of its work in aircraft develop- 
ment, the Glenn L. Martin Co. pro- 
duced an instrument which uses the 
cathode-ray oscillograph for dynamics 
measurements. Postwar applications for 
this device may determine the riding 
qualities of motor vehicles, measure- 
ment of critical stresses in steel struc- 
tures, and the shock mounting of elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Shot peening was given attention by 
the American Foundry Equipment Co., 
and the Pangborn Corp. Through the 
introduction of equipment for shot 
blasting as a method of cleaning metal 
parts, it was found that the action of 
fine metal particles resulted in a harder 
surface pod fatigue-resistant properties. 


This process has been applied to metal 
parts, where cleaning is not needed, in 
order to lengthen their useful life. 

@Flame Cutter—The Struthers-Wells 
Corp. offered an electronic flame-cut- 


ting machine in which the contour of 
a plate cut by a gas torch is determined 
by plastic contro] records (BW—Aug. 
26'44,p80). Four identical plates may 
be cut at one time through the use of 


_ this equipment. 


The Progressive Welder Co.’s booth 
concentrated on storage-battery resis- 
tance welding (BW —Oct.21'44,p70). 
Both spot-welding and seam-welding 
units were shown with refrigerated elec- 
trodes. This development was made 
possible by the improvement in storage 
batteries made for military uses. 


For Broken Mains 


Powder mixed with water 
is shot into main, sealing off 
gas for an hour. Method may 
be used on 12-in. pipes. 


When bombing was a serious threat 
to American cities, quick shut-off of 
broken gas mains looked as though it 
might be a major problem. Slug-A-Fome, 
a product developed to meet the ex- 
pected emergency, now bids fair to be- 
come a standard part of gas companies’ 
repair equipment. Makers of the prod- 
uct report that a 6-in. main can be 
closed off in 13 seconds and a 12-in. 
pipe can be sealed in one and one-half 
minutes. 

@ Builds Up Pressure—Slug-A-Fome is a 
powder which, when mixed with water 


By serving as a floating hotel, the lake 
steamer Greater Detroit (below) 
helped house crowds that swamped 
Cleveland’s already jammed _hostel- 
ries during last week’s metal exposi- 
tion. Its small staterooms, with upper 
and lower berths (left), accommo- 
dated 1,200 visitors during the show. 


and shot into a low-pressure 2s , 
with a special applicator, fo: 5 , 
cous material and builds y 
pressure sufficient to stop t! 
gas for at least an hour. 

The setup can be made a 
main break, the gas compan 
the Slug-A-Fome to the mai 
water service supplying the 
water. Additional injections 
cious for repair jobs requi: 
than an hour. 

@ Used Instead of Grease—Afi + re, 
are completed, the plug can be flys 
away leaving practically no resij 

Grease, first advocated for war en 
gency repairs, not only is troubles 

to remove but also cannot be used 

conduits larger than 8 in. ‘The ¢ 

ventional bags and stoppers require ¢ 

siderable time. 

The method, rather than th powd 

itself, which consists primarily of , 
dinary foam ingredients of aluming 
sulphate and sodium carbonate, } 
been patented and is being merch 
dised by the Mulcare Engineering ( 
Inc., of New York. : 
e Method Tested—Successful dem 
strations of Slug-A-Fome have } 
made recently before the New Engl 
Gas Assn. and at the Delaware divisi 
of the Philadelphia Electric Co. In # 
latter test, the gas supply was tum 
on in a six-inch main and the ga; ws 
lighted at the open end. Gas preswt 
was 6 in. of water column, with ¢ 
supplied at the rate of 6,000 cu. ft. 4 
hour. Water pressure required was a 
proximately 30 Ib. a sq. in. and appro 
mately a half gallon a second was use 
Under these conditions, the Sluc- 
Fome method, using 12 Ib. of powd 
sealed the main in 13 seconds. 


REPORTS ON MEAT TESTS 


Dehydrated meat that is only on 
third its original bulk and weight 
desirable factor when shipping spa 
storage room, and distribution pr 
lems are complicated by war, is nov 
possibility. The Dept. of Agricultur 
reporting on the result of two years‘ 
experiments, says that the meat is palat 
ble, keeps well, and retains most of | 
vitamins. 

Eight methods of dehydration us 
successfully with other foods were tned 
with considerable preference _ bein 
given to the vacuum rotary metho 
Precooking and drying can be done! 
the same machine by this method. 

Using boned, trimmed, fresh meat 
the experimenters found that dehyds 
tion saves 60% to 70% weight and 
by use of compression, bulk can be cu 
65% to 73%. The American Me 
Institute and the University of Chicas’ 
collaborated on the tests. 
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THE RIGHT APPROACH 


TOA 
Pension o% 


-Sharing Plam 


There is more than 
one road to a pension, 


profit-sharing, group 


insurance, or other 


employee benefit 
plan. If you are thinking of any such 
plan, we suggest that you send for our 
booklet, “A Business Approach to a 
Business Problem.” 


It will tell you why the approach 
should be chosen before the plan itself 
is discussed. Briefly, our experience 
has proved the importance to you of 
first securingan unbiased independent 
technical consultant—some one sitting 
on your side of the desk and giving you 
impartial advice—some one who rep- 


‘ JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


resents no particular institution or type 


of plan. 


Johnson & Higgins have a special de- 
partment which has acted in this ad- 
visory capacity for many leading cor- 
porations and business firms. 


A copy of “A Business Approach to a 
Business Problem” will be sent on re- 
quest. There will be no cost or obliga- 
tion on your part. 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 Wat Srreet - New Yore S 


Efficiency moves .in 


when NOISE moves oul i 


[ndy |e a 


> 


, 
yy) 
We 


Banish; the noise demons and you can 
help eliminate costly mistakes 


T is easy to make errors in office 
work now when staffs are stretched 
thin and work is piled high. A noisy 
office means more errors ices the 
thought-diverting clatter of the noise 
demons makes it hard to think clearly 
and work efficiently. It will pay you 
to rid your office of the noise demons 
and help eliminate the cost and irri- 
tation of the errors they cause. You 
can solve this noise problem with an 


New Free Booklet gives all the facts. 
Write to Armstrong Cork Company, 
3010 Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


economical ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone. 

Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of 
all noise striking its surface, thanks 
to the 484 deep holes in each 12” by 
12” unit of this fibrous material. This 
high efficiency is permanent—not even 
repainting can affect it. Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone is quickly installed and 
easily maintained. And it’s an excel- 
lent reflector of light. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the 
“Armstrong’s Linoleum 


makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 


NEW PRODUCTs 


Versatile Grinder 


Operators of the new Porte. Caby 
Bench Belt Grinder for metals a 
metals are afforded the equiva) nt 9 
two tools at their constant dispos.|, ply 
a couple of others as need arisc:. |}, 


— 


motorized machine, manufactured by 
the Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse 
8, N. Y., swings an endless 2-in. abrasive 
belt of any desired grit size around a 
canvas contact roll of 7 in. diameter to 
grind tool bits, clean weld flashes, what- 
ever. The belt meanwhile slides over 
an adjustable platen (center), which can 
be set to support the top or bottom of 
the belt, to grind flats and arcs of many 
descriptions. The idler pulley, which 
holds the belt in tension, is equipped 
with an eccentric handle for adjustments 
and quick belt releases during changes 
to different grits. 

In the event that an operator requires 
a rotary wire brush or a buffer in his 
work, he can attach either one to the 
end of the arbor shaft that turns the 
canvas roll without interfering with its 
grinding function. If there is call for 
spindle grinding, rotary filing, or drill- 
ing, a chuck for such cutting tools can 
be threaded on the same arbor, 


Bright Alloy Plate 


Newest thing in electroplating 1s 
“Bright Alloy Plate,” developed by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and 
being made “available to all American 
industry” through the Hansom-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, \. J. 
Purpose is to provide a tough, shiny, 
nonmagnetic coating of three metals in 
alloy form—copper, tin, and zinc—\ith 
only one operation in a single bath. 
Principal wartime application is prv0l- 
ing instrument parts against corrosion. 
Peacetime applications will run a ganiut 
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yn coating refrigerator trays to pro- 
ting dra ting instruments, dental 
‘ols, clock works, office machines, and 
her products against wear and corro- 


T ‘ 


yon. 

‘Electrical conductivity df the. three: 
bi@inetal plate is said to be “high.” Poros- 
ty is reported “low,” hence a little will 
» far. As the developer explains, ““The 
ocess permits use of much thinner 
sting than do conventional anticor- 
»sives. TO protect instrument parts 
ith nickel plate, for example, at least 
0005 in. of metal is needed—two and 
half times the 0.0002-in. thickness 
ded when bright alloy coating is 


emical Wire Stripper 


New speed, convenience, and control 
» the rapid removal of insulating coat- 
ys from wires and baked enamels 
fom Objects which cannot or should not 
submerged are triple goals of Fidelity 
ripper #306, new formulation of the 
idelity Chemical Products Corp., 430 
werside Ave., Newark 4, N. J. The 
material is a liquid, applied with a brush 
room temperature, which is said to 
use coatings to “puff and leave the 
metal. . . usually in less than a minute.” 


OM THINGS TO COME 


ver Spark plugs for all sorts of auto- 
can (motive vehicles to come will have 
of @ lives three or four times as long 
an\ as prewar plugs, if their manu- 
ich @@ facturers will take a leaf from war- 
ned “ime aircraft experience. Secret of 
nts extended life is a core of copper 
ocs fa plug’s central electrode which 
has the inherent faculty of con- 
ires (| ducting heat rapidly, hence helps 
his (§ to keep the nickel-alloy or other 
the | metallic sparking points cool and 
the pitless. 


for If every other tooth in a per- 
‘il. (J sen’s mouth is missing, he has lit- 
can tle chance of chewing his food 
with comfort, speed, and thor- 
oughness. If every other tooth on 
a postwar bandsaw is deliberately 
ground out (or left out entirely 
is @ during manufacture as is begin- 
by ME Ding to be done), the resultant 
nd §§ ‘skip-tooth” blade will become a 
an § genuinely efficient, high-speed cut- 
‘an ter of aluminum, brass, bronze, 
J. magnesium, _ plastic-impregnated 
ay, Jf Plywood, reconstituted wood pan- 
in I ¢ls, synthetic plastic compositions, 
ith 9 and other materials. Far from be- 
th. § 2g a chewer of material, the blade 
of JF Sems destined to open new pos- 
in. I “bilities in clean, fast cutting. 
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Packaging Food and 


Ammunition 
for Our Armed Forces 


2p 


SHIPPING 
TRADE 


MARK 
ONTAINERS 


Boxes bound with 


KEYSTONE USURZ- 


Superstrong* boxes are built for super safety. They are bound 
with dependable Keystone wire to assure the contents arriving 
“in fighting trim’’. 


Keystone wire is also serving in thousands of fighting forms as parts 
of ships, tanks, planes, and guns. We are proud that Keystone wire 
“measures up” to so many exacting wartime uses. 


*Rathborne Hair & Ridgway Co., Chicago, Ill., Savannah, Ga., and Jackson, Miss. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Peoria 7, Illinois 
PMS 


Oy Coppered, Tinned, 
Annealed, 


Special Analysis Wire 
for Alll Industrial WIRE 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Information 


The first instalment of a Handbook of 
Standards for Describing Surplus Property 
has been issued by Surplus War Property 
Administration, to help contractors in list- 
ing surplus property. Sections I and II cover 
Metal and Metal Basic Products, and Wood 
Basic and Finished Products. Copies are 
available at the office of the Superintendent 
of Documents in Washington. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


WPB will grant permission to manufac- 
ture copper and copper-base alloy sheet, roll, 
strip, and rod for building construction re 
pairs and replacements and to fill U. S. mili- 
tary contracts. Copper and copper-base alloy 
are freed for use in 17 civilian and com- 
mercial items. (Order M-9-c, as amended.) 
@ Automatic Phonographs—Manufacture of 
repair parts for used “juke boxes” and used 
gaming machines is authorized by WPB to 
the extent that materials are made available 
by conservation orders. Though machines 
may not be manufactured or assembled from 
new or old parts, manufacturers may obtain 
permission to make or transfer parts for 
other than repair purposes under Priorities 
Regulation 25, the spot authorization order. 
(Order L-21, as amended.) 

@ Apples—Civilians may expect 13 Ib. per 
capita more of fresh and processed apples 
than last year, as a result of WFA’s order 
releasing 83% of the supply to civilian use. 


Correction 


The provision in WPB Order M-2-c that 
approval by WPB or by Aircraft Resources 
Control Office is not needed in placing rated 
or unrated orders with suppliers applies only 
to magnesium and magnesium products, not 
to aluminum products (BW —Oct.14'44, 
p82). Magnesium orders so placed are sub- 
ject to Priorities Regulation | 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Purchasers may place and manufacturers 
may accept orders now which are not to be 
filled till applicable WPB restrictions are 
removed. Orders may not be scheduled for 
production until controls are revoked. 
(Interpretation 11, Priorities Regulation 1.) 
@ Housing Construction—Relaxed _ restric- 
tions on materials will permit construction 
approximating prewar standards, though an 
over-all limitation prohibits the use of lum- 
ber two or more inches thick in a dwelling 
unit. Electric outlets, hot water storage 
tanks, plumbing items are affected by the 
relaxation, announced by WPB and Na- 
tional Hansing Agency, in a revision of 
Schedules I and II of Limited Preference 
Rating Order P-55-c. 

@ Brass Plating—This may be used in cabi- 
net locks, padlocks, and builders’ finishing 


hardware, with some exceptions. Prohibitions 
on nickel, chrome, and cadmium plating re- 
main, however. (Schedule I, WPB Order 
L-236, as amended.) 

@ Asphalt—Because the supply is sufficient, 
Petroleum Administration for War has re- 
voked Directive 66, which specified the 
types that could be produced. 

@ Incandescent Lighting Fixtures—W PB has 
revoked Order L-212 controlling production, 
but allotments of controlled materials will 
continue to restrict output. Nonindustrial 
portable lamps and shades remain subject to 
Order L-33. 

@ Special-Purpose Saws—\WPB has lifted 
limitations on volume of production of 
mitre box saws, cabinet saws, compass and 
keyhole saws, and pruning saws, and has 
freed Grade C handsaws from production 
restrictions. (Schedule III, Order L-157, as 
amended.) 


Tightened Restrictions 


Manufacturers of paper and paperboard are 
required to hold in reserve, for distribution 
on WPB order, 35% of their total produc- 
tion of groundwood, printing, book, writing, 
and coarse wrapping paper. Reserves of con- 
denser tissue and sanitary food container 


stock remain at 100%; other Pape: 


15%. 


(Order M-241, as amended 


@ Cotton Cordage—Makers of co; 
tiles who have machines to produ 
or braided cotton cordage of stated 
tions must produce a mmimum po 
these ropes unless production will 
the output of manila, sisal, jute, | 


coir 


rope. 


(Direction I, Supp! 


Order M-317 B.) 

@ Liquid and Powder Urea Resin 

ning with November, monthly s; 
exemptions will be 2,000 Ib., ix 
10,000 Ib., as formerly, because a 
expanded ordnance program has 

large quantities of formaldehyde, 

in resin production. 

@ Paper Cups and Food Containers—\{jj 
tary set-asides for October are inc: 
meet increased requirements. By 

ing the definition of in-plant feedin 

has enabled smaller plants without kitche 
facilities to use MRO ratings to get 


tainers. 


(Order L-336, as amended 


Price Control Changes 


Jobbers’ markups on sales of peanut oj 
meal ‘products have been adjusted by OP, 
from 50¢ per ton for carload sales and $] pet 
ton on less than carload sales to a flat 7 
per ton for all sales, except pool-car sales) 


which continue with the $1 markup. Pr; 


to farmers are not affected by this action, 
which brings peanut meal under the con. 
trols of Supplement 7 to Food Products 


Regulation 3. 


@ Retail Food Stores—OPA has ruled th 


the net cost of food items that are purchiase 


Ly 


at 
i 


FLAG WINNERS 


American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp. 

Elyria, Ohio 

Aurora Metal Co. 

Aurora, Ill. 

C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 

Newark, N. J. 

Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 

Maywood, III. 

Clarage Fan Co. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dave Steel Co., Inc. 

Asheville, N. C. 

The Drybak Corp. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


Cairo, Il. 
Electrons, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 


Radio Corp. 
Fort Wayne, 


Linden, N. J. 


(Two plants) 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Farnsworth Television & 


Ind. 


G. M. Co. Mfg., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


General Electric Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


General Motors Corp. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 


Hackensack Cable Corp. 
Hackensack, N. J 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in { 
duction announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business WE! 


Ironrite Ironer Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kemis Enginering 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lee-Sparling Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Okonite-Callender 
Paterson, N. J 
Orange Roller Bearing | 
Inc. 

Orange, N. J. 
Swain Nelson Co. 
(Four divisions) 
Horst 


Co. 


Cable 


Van der Corp. 
America 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Walworth Co. 

Washington Park, Ill. 
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or proc 


dditi 


py retailers in Groups 3 and 4 (chain and 
independent stores with an annual business 
s more than $250,000) through affiliated 


Ui 


net cost paid by the affiliated organization. 
This does not apply to items manufactured 
or processed by the retailer or the affiliate. 
\dditional markups are allowed on fresh 
its and vegetables. (Amendment 31, Regu- 
tion 422.) 

» Combed Cotton Twill—Producers of 8.2 
. weight used for Army uniforms may sell 
to the Quartermaster Corps on an adjust- 
ible pricing basis under OPA Amendment 
4, Regulation 127, which brings uniform 
jill under the finished piece goods regu- 
ution. Until specific prices are set for the 
gbric, MPR 157 will control ceilings, sub- 
ict to later adjustment. 

¢Gasoline—To protect buyers, OPA has 
niled that service stations and other retail 


\$.T.M. 
¢Bulk Rolled Oats—Manufacturers’ prices 
for containers holding more than 3 Ib. have 
hen frozen at each seller’s highest price 
during the period Jul. 1-Aug. 5, 1943, to 
weve the squeeze on wholesalers and re- 
tlers and to restore the 1943 relationship 
iktween prices of packaged and bulk rolled 
ats. (Amendment 179, Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation 14.) 

¢ Boxcars—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
son has temporarily increased demurrage 
nates to discourage delays in loading and 
unloading, OPA has announced. 

¢Luggage Frames—Dollar-and-cents ceiling 
prices for frames produced in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have been an- 
nounced by OPA at levels 35% higher than 
previous ceilings. Luggage manufacturers 
wil absorb the increase. (Amendment 182, 
Revised Sup. Regulation 14.) 

*Wet Gelatin Stock—Specific dollar- 
ad-cents ceilings have been fixed for pro- 
ducers’ prices at levels based on weighted 
average prices in 1943. Dealers’ prices will 
be established by OPA upon individual appli- 
cation. (Regulation 563.) 

¢Hard Rubber SLI Battery Containers— 
Manufacturers’ ceilings for containers, covers, 
and vents on Starter, Light, and Ignition 
batteries are increased 10°% on containers, 
15% on covers, and from 15% to 30% on 
vents. (Order 37, OPA Regulation 149.) 
*Christmas Packaging—Last year’s formula 
for pricing gifts specially packaged by the 
manufacturer or producer will apply on this 
vear's wholesale and retail sales, until Jan. 
15, 1945. Cosmetics are not covered by this 
order but are subject to MPR 393, (Amend- 
ment 2, Supplementary Order 24.) 


Ration Control Changes 


Bakers and other industrial users of 
rationed foods may transfer part of their 
dusinesses to other communities, provided 
that the transferred business will distribute 
‘o the same general class of customers in the 
‘ame areas. Equipment need no longer be 
transferred when a business is sold. (Amend- 
ment 48, Revised Ration Order 3; Amend- 
ment 58, Revised RO 13; Amendment 25, 
Revised RO 16.) 
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Do people like you 


instinctively? 


Do you know how easy it is to exercise the 
qualities that impress people favorably, that 
lead them instinctively to give that extra ounce 
of loyalty, cooperation, and effort to your ideas 


and orders? 


To win the rewards that beckon to leadership 
today, in all walks of life, you must work with 
people—get them to like you—get over your ideas 
to them—influence their thoughts and actions. 
And now a plain metho! of developing this 
ability—11 simple rules that successful business 
leaders follow—things that you can start doing 
today, without study or practice—are given in 


this new book. 


Read what— 
EUGENE G. GRACE, who became 
president of Bethlehem Steel at 
thirty-seven, says about observation; 
WALTER A. GIFFORD, who be- 
came president of A. T. & T. at 
forty, says about listening to opinions ; 
CHARLES E. WILSON, self-made 
president of General Electric, says 
about wanting to get ahead; 


Saturday Brenig 
of the Curti bl 

about Big Ideas to get H 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG, who be- 
same president of Servel at forty-six, 
says about the spirit of work. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
HANDLING PEOPLE 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 
and ELEANOR C. LAIRD 


How to understand and work with others 


This readable, practical manual presents 11 pointers on 
what to do and say in your everyday contacts with 
others, in order to win their friendship, good-will, and 
cooperation. The methods are clearly demonstrated in 
numerous stories of real people, outstanding leaders, of 
today, and together form a direct, easy-to-understand, 
easy-to-use technique for improving your relations with 
others and-especially for securing better results in train- 
ing, directing, supervising, and other elements of suc- 
cessful leadership. 


"=" ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL” 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me Laird’s The Techni of Handling People for 10 
canmuination om approval In 10 days I will send $1.75, 


a «a ae . (Postage 
) 


Company 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only) 


LABOR 


Closing the Hole 


War workers’ flight from 
plants to line up peacetime jobs 
impels WMC to order more rigid 
enforcement of referral rules. 


Reports of a baffling “evaporation” 

of already skimpy labor supplies in the 
Pittsburgh district and of a nationwide 
restiveness which is taking America’s 
migrant war workers home by the thou- 
sands in quest of postwar job security— 
particularly from the Pacific Coast (BW 
—Oct.7'44,p15)—have the War Man- 
power Commission worried. 
@ To Tighten Up—One result is an 
order which has gone out to all offices 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice directing staffs to ag the WMC 
requirement of a certificate of availabil- 
ity as a prerequisite to employment of 
any worker who has moved into a new 
area. 

The order, signed by Paul V. Me- 
Nutt as WMC chairman, calls atten- 
tion to the employment stabilization 
provision that no worker may be em- 
ployed for any job in an area into which 
he has just moved unless he has a 
referral by the USES in the new area. 

‘The order also puts workers on notice 

that before leaving one area, in which 
they are employed, for another, they 
should get in touch with the USES and 
obtain, if eligible, the necessary state- 
ment of availability. 
@ Phantom Withdrawals—The Pitts- 
burgh situation is typical of what lies 
behind the order. The WMC there re- 
cently reported that in a two-month 
period almost 2,000 workers vanished 
from district war plants, not including 
Selective Service withdrawals and those 
leaving in accordance with WMC pro- 
cedure. 

A third of one company’s working 
force disappeared in one month and 
WNC said this group cannot be traced. 
All were adult, two-thirds were male, 
and one-third women workers. They 
did not report to the USES for re- 
ferral to new jobs, and investigation at 
their homes showed that they had 
moved from the city. 

Theoretically, they can not be em- 
ployed, but WMC considered it un- 
likely that they had dropped out of the 
labor market. 

@ Other ‘Areas Affected—The situation 
is not confined to Pittsburgh. In Mary- 
land the number of out-of-state work- 
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ers = 43,000 in twelve months; 
in Los Angeles County the WMC te- 
ports loss of at least 6,300 workers 
monthly; the San Francisco “escape 
rate” is about 5,000 monthly. Other in- 
dustrial centers indicate the same gen- 
eral trend. 

Where are the workers going? A 
considerable number are dropping out 
to set up their own businesses, plan- 
ning to be ready to cash in on the re- 
opening of private business after V-E 
Day. Many of these new businesses are 
sales agencies and service establish- 
ments. 

Indicative of this is a Detroit report 
of a 9% gain in retail firms in the 
eleven months ended in June, 1944. 

. Other workers are returning to farms 
with a nest egg of wartime earnings. 

@ Old-Timers Back—Others are going 
back to their old jobs, which they left 
for higher pay in war industries. While 
St. Louis ordnance plants report alarm- 
ing declines in labor forces, shoe fac. 
tories outside the city tell of a growing 
number of old-timers back on their pay- 
rolls. 

Many other workers are shopping 
around for peacetime jobs, and have 
asked USES for referrals, giving as a 
reason the need to prepare now for the 
security of their families against V-E 


Day cutbacks. This group wo 
WMC the least. Its moven 
be controlled. 

e Working Somewhere—Its re. 
is the workers who fail to o! 
leases from war plant personne 
and who ignore the USES. It 
reason, WMC believes, that 
these are going to work son 
the others, if they are not bei 
illegally, probably are taking th 
“holiday” which will make th: 
agents in the labor market, 


Round for Bridges 


Longshoremen’s leade 
wins court backing to retain the 
control of New Orleans loca 
Jurisdictional battle seen 


Harry Bridges’ International Long 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Unio 
(C.1.0.) has gained upper hand in thd 
long-seething feud between left-win 
and right-wing labor groups in Ney 
Orleans, but the fight isn’t over. 

Embroiled in the fight are the left 
wing leadership of I.L.W.U. and d 
New Orleans right-wing group united 
behind Willie Dorsey, ousted Negro 
president of Local 207 of LL.WU. 
Guiding force in this group is the Rey. 
Jerome Drolet, militant prolabor, anti- 
Communist priest whose influence is 


1 


SUNDAY SHOP SERVICES 


“Associates” at Cleveland’s Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., listen attentively to the 
inaugural program of Sunday church 
services—over the plant's public 
address system. The new half-hour 
recess for sacred music and sermons 


. — 


is a standard feature for 8,000 night 
and early day workers at ten Jahco 
factories. Protestant, Jewish, and 
Roman Catholic services are provided 
on alternate weeks—at the behest of 
William H. Jack, company president, 
who often credits a “silent partner 
ship with God” for his success. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
ARMY AIR FORCES 


MATERIEL COMMAND 


atonal sethiige ey 


Subject: Quality Control Classification 


Pairchild Aerial Came. 
Wyck 3 


The -sole concern of Doc Steelstrap, 
and the Acme service he represents, 
is to provide maximum protection for 
shipping packs through the proper use 
of scientific reinforcing methods. 


Proof of Steelstrap performance is 
plentiful at home and abroad .. . in Army 
and Navy depots and arsenals . . . on beach- 
heads, supply dumps and docks the world 
over ... and in the shipping rooms of es- 
sential industries, 


When Doc Steelstrap and his engineers 
finish their war jobs, they will be ready to 
talk about positive reinforcement on cases, 
cartons and crates; on bundles, bales and 
boxes; on skid loads; in freight cars, ships’ 
holds, and air freight carriers . . . to protect 
your products wherever you may ship them. 


strong in New Orleans (BW ||) 
p98). 
@ Removal Stands—Bridges’ 


came when a civil court refused a 
the I.L.W.U. to restore Dorse to 4 
local presidency, although th cha; 
on which he was removed (1; pp 


priation of union funds) was © \t y 
stantiated in court (BW—Oct.9 3.99 
Dorsey supporters criticized ‘he 4 


cision as discriminatory in fa\ 1 of 
Communist white man and ag inst 4 
anti-Communist Negro, and a1 appe 

i 


to the Louisiana Supreme Court y 
being considered. 

But it is far more probable hat , 

timately the Dorsey issue wil! be 4 
ceived not by the courts but in 
open jurisdictional clash between ty 
C.1.O. unions which for years ha 
been sharply divided. 
e Aid for Dorsey—Solidly behind Do 
sey in his New Orleans fight is Samy 
Wolchok’s United Retail, Wholesale 
Department Store Employees union, ; 
volved once before in a showdown fig} 
with the I.L.W.U. That dispute, in \¢ 
York, was settled by direct interventiy 
of John L. Lewis, then C.1.O. preside 
in a decision dividing organizing ten 
tories (BW—Apr.13’40,p37). 

The U.R.W.DS.E. entered the Net 
Orleans fight when, early in 1943, Fa 
ther Drolet importuned Wolchok t 
intervene in Dorsey’s fight to hold t 
ay his warehouse workers—Dorse 
ad 800 of the 10,000 eligible ware 
housemen, most of them Negroeg 
many illiterate—and to prevent th 
I.L.W.U. from making capital of 
highly fertile field for its left-wing pr 
ram. 

@ Divided by Mississippi—By the 19 

jurisdictional agreement, U.R.W.DSE 
could organize warehouses east of t 

Mississippi River and I.L.W.U. west o 
it. Geographically, New Orleanss is east 
north, and west of the river, and t 

jurisdictional rivals have capitalized o 
this. More important, New Orleans i 
the key to the scarcely touched Gul 
Coast warehouse territory. 

Wolchok designated Dorsey an inte 
national representative, and issued 
charter for a local to admit pro-Do 
workers in the twelve companies it 
cluded in the I.L.W.U.’s Local 207. 
@ Switch to Wholesalers—Both union! 
laid claim to representation in all com 
panies included under the origi 
I.L.W.U. charter of Local 207. Wher 
a contract expired at the Latellier-Phi 
me Paper Co., Dorsey swung its em 
ployees from the longshoremen to thé 
wholesalers through National Labof 
Relations Board proceedings. 

Dorsey organized other small groups 
for the wholesalers, managed to cxetl 
a unofficial control over his for 
mer local to keep its membership vi 
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lly intact and behind his leadership. 
His one objective, and that of the 
1R.\\.D.S.E., was to recover official 
ieadership Of Local 207, a first step 
oward severance of relations with the 
i.W.U. and affiliation with the Wol- 
hok wholesalers. 
No Rough Stuff—In other sections of 
he country the revolt might have been 
complished through  roughhouse 
incthods not uncommon to longshore- 
yen and warehousemen, but Dorsey 
knew that in the Deep South such a 
rect technique would be fatal to the 
position of his predominantly Negro 
wrOup. 
- ~ had to be placed, instead, 
i) the court action to overthrow the 
ieft-wingers from control of Local 207. 
hai With that reliance fading, Dorsey 
“Bind his followers now are looking even 
Dosggaore to the guidance of Wolchok for 
‘Bic next step, which could come as an 
yen bréak at the annual convention of 
ne C.L.O. in Chicago next month—or 
ist as easily as an outbreak of violence 
m the New Orleans warehouse district. 
First in New Orleans—Behind the 
feud is a chain of events going back to 
)938 when Bridges lost to an A.F.L. 
nion an attempt to organize New 
Orleans longshoremen. He tumed, in- 
stead, to cotton compress, wholesale 
yocery, and: feed warehouse workers, 
ind chartered Local 207, first C.I.O. 
wnign in New Orleans. 
Dorsey was elected 
or nearly five years was the local’s main- 
stay and organizational director while 
Budges directed his full attention to the 


resident, and 


Villie Dorsey faces a tough battle to 
‘gain his office in the C.I.O. Inter- 
tional Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
ousemen’s Union from which he was 
usted by a left-wing faction. 
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Wien it comes to signing 


checks, the speediest hands in 
the world cannot approach the 
pace—as high as 3000 forgery- 
defying signatures per hour— 
of a Todd check signing 
machine. 

Swift, efficient, safe —Todd 


-Protectograph Check Signers 


offer the busy executive a tre- 
mendous saving of time and 
energy, in addition to the assur- 
ance of safety. The four-color 
signature balks the forger; and 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 


NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


P.S.—and no tricks 
about it either. 


the dual lock system, together 
with other Todd features, 
assures full control over dis- 
bursement operations. 

Hand and electric Todd 
Check Signers—as required by 
your needs and budget—are 
now available on priority 
(WPB 1688). 

For further information— 
without obligation on your 
part—send the coupon below. 


THE TODD CO., INC., ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


Please let us have the facts about Todd Check 
Signers and how they speed up operation, save 


executive time, and increase safety and control. 


BW 10-28-44 


Just wager they don’t know whether 


“ABACA’... 


1. Is a South Pacific island ....-- 
2. Is a fisherman’s hut in Mexico . . 
3. Is a fiber from the Philippines . . 


ANSWER: Abaca is the rope making fiber commonly known 
as Manila. A prewar product of the Philippines, it is now un- 
available for making PLYMOUTH SHIP BRAND MANILA 


Rope. Because of this ... 


NEW TECHNIQUES in rope making, using other than 
| Manila had to be developed. Plymouth research has been 

responsible for finding some amazing ways to produce war- 
time rope from new materials . . . including such unusual 
ones as nylon, glass and plastic fibers. 


HOW MUCH postwar use there may be for these new kinds 
of rope is still a question mark. But there can be no doubt of 
this: Plymouth research is ever at work seeking to improve 
an American necessity . . . ROPE. 
. a ao 

We can’t sell you Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope 

just yet, but we would like to talk with you if you have 

a rope problem .. . Plymouth Cordage Company, North 

Plymouth, Massachusetts and Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


BINDER TWINE ° TYING TWINE 


| cago. 


Pacific Coast organization camp 
his personal-fight against depo: 
@A Lush Field—In mid-1943. 
Pacific Coast job pretty well ¢ 

Bridges turned his attention 

207. The Gulf Coast had assu 
importance with the war ai 

lush field for organizing. 

A trusted Bridges lieutenan' |} 
ard Goddard, was dispatched \ 
Orleans, with orders to take ocr 
to press for expansion of the || \\| 
His first move was to oust stron 
wing Dorsey and, to make th: a 
legal, to have Local 207 placed w 
a receivership. Goddard was na 
administrator by the court. 

@ Suit Dismissed—Dorsey sued 
statement, but because of the secei 
ship his suit was thrown out of cov 
However, a one-year time limit was ¢ 
on the receivership and the co 
fied that at the end of that time : 
local officers were to be restored to 
trol of Local 207. 

When the year ended on Ja 
1944, the Goddard clique refise: 
surrender the local to Dorsey, and + 
injunction action was instigated. He 
ings were delayed until July 5, t 
July 14, then Oct. 10, and were fina 
held Oct. 17, when, after a five-hour 
sion, the I.L.W.U. was upheld 


MELINKOW COMES EAST 


The National Labor Bureau, pr 
research organization headed by H 
Melinkow which has been active sin 
1920 as economic counsel for lab 
unions on the West Coast (BW—Oct 
"37,p46), is observing its 25th year 
work with expansion into the [a 
through a branch office in New York 

Scarcely known outside the Pac 
Coast territory in the past, the bur 
has been exerting influence on 
national labor scene for many year 
counsel, adviser, and representative f 
some 600 labor unions. 

At its principal offices in San F'n 
cisco the bureau maintains a negotiati 
and arbitration staff to deal with unio 
and employers, a research staff whigiky 
backs up negotiators and arbitrators wi 
the data needed in the presentation 
cases, and an audit division (headed } 
a certified public accountant), which 
principally occupied in making curt 
and periodic audits of books of unio 
which are clients of the bureau 

Services of these three groups 4 
available at any time to the acti 
clients, who pay monthly retainers, | 
to clients in special cases, on a fee bas 

In addition to San Francisco and 
new bureau in New York, offices 4 
maintained in Los Angeles, Scatt 
Portland, Vancouver, B. C., and C 
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rom the Bar-X Ranch 
| fo a Kitchen Range 


A General American stock car 
carries cattle to the stock yards. 


---Beef-sides are speeded to your A 
2 city in scientifically cooled General 
American refrigerator cars and the 
‘ meat is soon cooking on your a 


kitchen range. o % 


Packing plants, using rendering tanks made 
by General American Plate & Welding Divi- 
sion, also produce edible oils... 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 
Builders and operators of specialized railroad freight cors --- which are shipped in General American 
an . tank cars to General American Terminals 


Bulk liquid storage terminals for safe, protective storage and fast handling. 


oe saad One of a series of advertisements designed to 
aa show General American’s contribution to 
Process equipment of all kinds 


everyday living and our part in the efficiency 


a 3 of American Industry during war and peace. 


one 50” 
MERIAM 


MANOMETER 


measures the flow of water 
through the world’s largest 
Venturi Meter for a large 
power project in 
California. 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
10932 Madison Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


MERIA 


INSTRUMENTS 


oh ET 


For FORTY YEARS 


we've been producing highest quality truck bodies and 
trailers . . . for many of the best known national fleet 
operators. Consult our Engineers on your prospective needs 


ft 

” @ FLEET TRUCK BODIES 
@ SALES COACHES 
© IDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 


for any type of portable equipment 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. WicKc. 


fEtna 


Group Insurance 


and—more businesses have 
chosen Aitna Group Plans 
than any others. 


AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1850 WARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Wire Polls Set 


NLRB schedules seven elec- 
tions among 60,000 workers on 
Western Union's payroll. The 
choice is C.I.O. or AF.L. 


Western Union's 60,000 employees 

in 19,000 offices throughout the coun- 
try will vote within 90 days in seven 
collective bargaining elections to deter- 
mine whether they will be represented 
by the Commercial Telegraphers Union 
(A.F.L.) or the American Communica- 
tions Assn. (C.1.O.). 
e@ NLRB Polls—The elections will be 
held in each of six geographic divisions 
of Western Union and in the com- 
pany’s home office in New York City. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
took the problem under advisement last 
April after 64 days of testimony. 

The board’s decision supported the 

recommendation of Samual H. Jaffe, 
trial examiner, rejecting an A.F.L. pro- 
posal for one nationwide election, and a 
C.1.0. request for more than 100 elec- 
tions (BW—Jul.15°44,p90). 
e Date of Merger—Under the election 
order, voting will be restricted to those 
employees on the company’s payroll im- 
mediately following Oct. 7, 1943, date 
of the Postal Telegraph merger with 
Western Union. 

The 100-unit proposal was rejected to 
avoid a “crazy quilt” election, while 


the A.F.L. plan was turned 
the board majority because 
since the merger has been | 
and conditions “too unsettled 
normal ... to declare now 
appropriate a unit which by 
tends to finality.” 
@ Reilly Dissents—A dissgntin; 
written by Gerard D. Reilly ¢ 
that a prior NLRB decision it 
case had been based upon th¢ 
plan and favored the A.C.A., 
the seven-election order is ag 
“policy of the Wagner act n 
mote dual unionism in the sar 
During the period while th« 
problem was under conside: 
unusual condition has existed 
employees in the same offices 1 
ing similar work were under 
labor agreements with differen 
ods of computing seniority, 
wage scales, different hours of \ 
different vacation and pension pr 
sions (BW—May6’44,p107). ; 
@ On One Payroll—This was t 
of the merger in which 
Union’s A.F.L. members, worki 
der a maintenance-of-members)ii 
tract, and Postal Telegraph workers 
der C.I.O. union shop agreeme 
united into one payroll group 
The resulting disputes and conf 
recently led the A.F.L. unio: 
threaten a nationwide strike vote 
the industry unless the NLRB specc 
its decision. C.I.O.’s membership 
the industry retaliated with a ren 
of its no-strike pledge. 


DIGGER AND SHAKER 


Getting field trials by the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture is a new peanut har- 
vesting machine designed to eliminate 
tedious hand labor and thus cut costs. 
Driven by one man, this tractor- 
mounted digger cuts the taproots and 


Se he 


¥ 


turns up the goobers in two rows 
during one pass. Knives similar 
those on bean harvesters do the cu 
ting while a rake arrangement shak 
soil from the peanuts and sets the 
in windrows for curing. The machit 
is still in the experimental stag 
hence is not in production. 
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This man is a 
Business Systems 
designer! 


This is Jim Chestnut. For twenty-five 
years he has been designing Ditto Busi- 
ness Systems—fitting them to particular 
and peculiar requirements. Mr. Chest- 
gut is typical of Ditto’s large staff of 
feld executives—men who know how 
0 design and apply Ditto Business 
Systems to fit your business. There is 
oe of these men in your vicinity. It 
vill pay you to— 


fine woul — 


PRODUCTION: For reconversion use Ditto 
—Save up to 36 hours getting change orders into 
your shop! 


PURCHASING: Get raw materials into your 
plant 10 days faster! 


PAYROLLS: All records from one single 
writing! 

ORDER-BILLING: Eliminate 90 per cent of 
all typing! 


DITTO, Inc., 2296 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Manvtacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 


how Ditto On i 
“f, Business Systems 
will speed your recon- 
‘etsion problems! 


biudinesd Syelened 


FROM SUPER-HEAT 


TO SUB-ZERO 


WHY ARE SOME VALVES MADE OF STEEL? 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Answers Question: 


Most valves are made of brass or iron. But there are two reasons why 
some are made of steel. e One reason is temperature. Above 500° 
Fahrenheit, brass valves go soft and iron ones crack. At sub-zero tem- 
peratures, valves of these two metals do not always give satisfactory 
service. So for use at very high or very low temperatures, Reading-Pratt 
& Cady Division of Acco makes valves of steel. e Another reason for 
using steel is safety. In case of fire, for example, brass and iron valves 
may melt or crack and release inflammable fluids or gases. 
But valves made of steel will stand the heat as long as 
the pipes and tanks. e A full line of steel valves—in addi- 
tion to those made of iron and bronze—is manufactured 
by Reading-Pratt & Cady Division. Like all Acco prod- 
ucts, they are essential in peace, vital in war. 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT « Aircraft Controls, American Chain, American Cable Wire 
Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equip- 
ment, Maryland Bolts and Nuts, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Wire, Reading Castings, Reading- 
Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists, Wilson “Rockwell” Hardness Testers. * In Canada—Dominion 
Chain Company, Ltd. In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. 


Unions Preferred 


Bulk of factory workers ‘ay¢ 
unions, according to survey, b 
want secret strike vote anc bal 
at closed shop. 


American factory workers fores:¢ ¢9 
siderable unemployment after V-!" Day 
and look, at present, primarily to B04 
ernment, secondarily to company man 
agement, and last to union leadershig 
for solution of the problem. | 

That’s one key finding in a sur 

among 17,000,000 workers in manufg 
turing industries published in the Oct 
ber issue of Factory Management 
Maintenance, a McGraw-Hill public; 
tion. 
@ Independent Survey—Conducted } 
the Opinion Research Corp. of Prince 
ton, N. J., the survey indicates that th 
average worker is strongly prounion 
gives his union leaders a high degree 9 
confidence, believes a worker's be 
chance for a good living lies in uni 
membership, and credits unions wit 
gains in wages, working conditions, and 
job protection. 

But it also indicates that he want 
important union reforms. He wants t 
know where his union’s money goes, an 
he wants the right to vote secretly be 
fore any strike is called. He also believe 
that many workers join unions unde 
some sort of compulsion, even thoug 
they may feel that it’s good for them 
and he has a coolness toward the closed 


shop as well as toward maintenance 6 
membership. 
@ Unions Favored—The survey indicate 


that 68% of the cross-section of work 
ers are members of unions, and tha 
72% think a workingman has a bette 
chance of making a good living if he be 
longs to a union. On the latter ques 
tion, 88% of the union people who wer 
polled and 39% of the nonunion voted 
in favor of unionization—indicating tha 
four out of ten in the nonunion grou 
have a leaning toward organization. 

Yet, according to the poll, the work 
ers’ approval of unions is by no mean 
without reservation, They voted 77% 
to 23% in favor of changes in the wa 
unions operate; reforms were adv 
cated by 74% of independent uniot 
members polled, 72% of C.1.O. mem 
bers, and 64% of A.F.L. members. 

@ Open Shop Preferred—On the fo 
common types of union contracts, 
workers voted as follows: 

For the open shop, in which 
worker does not have to join a uni 
in order to get and hold a job—39% 

For a union shop, which allows anf 
one to be hired but requires that i 
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ERMANENCE"” is the word for 
Indiana. You can see it in her 
massive public buildings . . . in her 
ich farmlands, kept black and fertile 
peneration after generation . . . in the 
tark strength of the Calumet region, 
ne of the world’s greatest industrial 
enters. Crossroads of America, In- 
liana is a state that looks to the 
uture, a state that builds to last! 


With this determination to build 


U.8.F.& G. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


THE HOOSIER STATE! 


er 
or 


Indiana’s Beautiful state capitol at Indianapolis . . . constructed 
largely of native Indiana limestone . . . is typical of the stately buildings that 
grace the Hoosier State. U.S.F.&G. is proud that its contractors’ bonds 
helped assure construction of many of these imposing public works. 


Gihion Builds fo Last! 


strongly and well. . . this resolve to 


forge ahead in unchecked progress 


. . it is only natural that Indianians:. 


should seek certainty in insurance. 
To serve this insurance-minded state, 
U.S.F.&G. requires a large branch 
office at Indianapolis . . . agency 
offices in 197 cities and towns 
throughout the state. Thus nearly 
every community in Indiana is served 


by a U.S.F.&G. representative. 


This complete U.S.F.&G. coverage is 
not restricted to Indiana alone. Few 
communities in the United States, its 
territories, and Canada are without 
the services of a U.S.F.&G. agent. 
So wherever you are and whatever 
you do, look to your local U.S.F.&G. 
representative for guidance in all 
casualty insurance and bonding prob- 
lems. Consult him as you would your 


doctor or lawyer. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: 


‘UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN 
SHEET & TUBE CO. 
enlists the aid of 


HYGEAIRE 


ULTRAVIOLET GERMICIDAL RADIATION SYSTEM 
IN THE BATTLE AGAINST AIRBORNE BACTERIA 


@ Disease germs that ride the dust 
particles always present in air give 
many an employee an enforced 
vacation—at your expense. 


Large organizations, like this for- 
ward looking steel company, whose 
smooth operation depends upon 
the co-ordinated efforts of many 
employees, cannot risk unnecessary 
absenteeism. They find it expedient 
to employ the latest scientific 
method developed to minimize the 
possibility of disastrous cross-infec- 
tion wherever large groups of 
people must work together. 


HYGEAIRE system produces at 
low current cost and accurately dis- 
tributes ultraviolet radiation of such 
wave length that it is lethal to 85% 
of the disease germs that are carried 
by convected air into its scope. Yet, 
when properly installed, in the pat- 
ented HYGEAIRE reflector-fixture 
above eye level, it is entirely harm- 
less to room occupants. 


Check the list below. Somewhere in 
the operations for which you are 
responsible there is a place where 
HYGEAIRE system will save many 
times its cost. 


For substantiation of these claims, write or ‘phone your 
nearest General Electric Supply Corporation or Graybar 
Electric Company office (located in all principal cities). 


\|HYGEAIRE SYSTEM PROTECTS wherever people congregate 


‘meade 
Board Rooms Employment Offices 
Executive Offices 


Factories 


Food Processing Plants 


Dry Cleaning Plants 


Laundries Radio Studies 


join the union after getting tli jo 
36%. 

For a closed shop, which :oquig 
that a person join the union be ‘ore } 
can be hired—14%. 

For maintenance of mem) vershj 
which provides that members of ; unig 
must be fired if they fail to ke p the 
dues paid up—5%. 

The remaining 6% expres cd 1 

opinion. 
@ Credit for Wages—Unions a: give 
credit for higher wages, better workin 
conditions, and job protection by 669 
of the union members polled. whi 
13% of them say they have receive 
“no particular benefits” from unig 
memberships. 

Higher wages and improved jg 
standards likewise are credited to uniog 
by 39% of the nonunion workers, Ag 
other 10% of this group believes ¢ 
unions “have protected Labor | in rega 
to hours,” and a like percentage of 
nonunion people say unions have “in 
proved working conditions, eliminate 
the sweat shop, and forced healthig 
safer working conditions.” 

@ No. 1 Job—Protection of present wag 
rates is considered the most importan 
objective for unions in the future, } 
both union and nonunion  worke 
polled, with the issue of guaranteed a 
nual wages, lately advocated by seve 
of the largest C.I.O. unions, second f 


both groups, 


Wages Analyzed 


Dept. of Labor report o 
1943 payrolls shows one-third 
of all workers got $24 or les 
| for a 40-hour week. 


Dollar-and-cents importance of 

prospective loss of overtime payment: t 
the nation’s wage earners is shown by 
report, just issued, that in 1943 ove 
time premium pay under the Fair Labo 
Standards Act of 1938 amounted t 
well over $2,000,000,000. 
e Earnings Cited—At the same time 
the report supplied ammunition t 
backers of a proposal by Sen. Claud 
Pepper of Florida, for a basic 65 
hourly wage rate as a minimum und 
the National War Labor Board (BW 
Sep.9°44,p104). 

The report by L. Metcalfe Walling 
administrator of the Wage & Hour Di 
vision of the U. S. Dept. of Labor, t 
veals that “‘one-third of all meee out 
side agriculture and domestic servi 
(the lowest paid wage earner * ups 
including those under the act and brs 
outside its protection, got $24 0 
for a 40-hour week last year de t i 
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5 Years that Created | 19-19 4 4 
a New World of Radio 


a From 1919 to 1944... RCA has pioneered ment and progress... RCA is a monogram of 
ove in the science of radio and electronics ... quality in radio-electronic instruments and de- 
re from world-wide wireless to national network _ pendability in communications throughout the 
. and international short-wave broadcasting... world. 

‘€ from electron tubes to electron microscopes and From the First World War to the Second, 
aod radiothermics ... from the hand-wound Victrola RCA developed and expanded its “know-how” 
a to the automatic radio-phonograph . . . from __ jn skilled engineering and production so vitally 
” television to radar. needed to meet the demands of war . . . these 
ling Twenty-five years of service to the nationand _ qualities will be reflected in the peacetime prod- 
‘Di the public have made RCA a symbol of achieve- ucts of RCA. 


»*RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


les 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


_1919 NS 1944 


25 Ff PROGRESS 
9 RCA LEADS THE WAY..In Radio. . Television. . Phonographs. . Records .. Tubes . . Electronics — ] 
RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 


Denoting long 


Experience in Safety 


- «+ Of Golden Value to you 


\ This small gold button, worn by the many 

M.S.A. men and women who have been 
with us from ten to thirty years, signifies 
\ a very special set of qualifications with 
which you are served. The kind of train- 
ing, for instance, that can only be obtainec 
by long years of continuous association 
with the leading company in the field of 
safety equipment manufacture... complete 


knowledge of our products and their 
applications . . . thorough conversance 
with safety needs as you encounter them 
.-. intelligence... skill... responsibility! 

M.S.A.’s veterans—in our research, 
engineering, fabricating, field and office 
divisions—wear their Service Badges with 
pride: are proud of their Company’s ability 
to meet your most particular requirements. 


M.S.A. Products include: Breathing Apparatus ... inhalators 
«+ « Approved Dust Respirators ... Masks of all types... 
Gas Indicators . .. Gas Detectors ... Safety Goggles... 
Protective Hats and Caps ... Edison Electric Cap Lamps 
ee Safety Belts ... Safety Clothing . . . Dust Instruments 
e « « First Aid Equipment ... Protective Hand Creams 


MiNE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 


DOLLAR DISCIPLINE 


' Wildcat strikers who tied up h 


supposedly universal high 
@ Less Than $40 a Week—\\ ;;) 
1943 total of wages was “the ; ites 
our history,” Walling comme. ‘ed 4 U 
the 21,000, 000 workers coverc:! by 4 
act “made an average of less thon & 
week, even including overtime 
pay.” 

Considerably more than 
workers reccived less than 40¢ ny } 
or less than $16 for a 40-hour 
1943, the report shows. ©; 
1,000,000 were in agriculture ind 
mestic service, and 3,000,000 in ing 
try and retail and service trade. outs 
the scope of the act. 
@ Rely on Overtime—Another 3 ()(0 qe" th 
workers not in agriculture or domes CLO 
service made between 40¢ and 5(¢ adins 
hour, or $16 to $20 a weck. angie © 
further 3,500,000 received from 5(0¢ @p"™ 
60¢ an hour, or from $20 to S24 eos 
week, the report shows. e 18) 


merica 


Union leaders, in their demands § wkers 
higher pay rates, have asserted th askit 
workers have been forced to rely qm [pe 


overtime. to balance their home jm PP* 
gets. Return of work schedules to pf 10. 
war levels by general elimination at 

overtime, expected after V-E Day, wi 
be tantamount to a 13% payroll sla: 


the unions contend. 
we 


duty tire production three days 


week at U. S. Rubber Co.’s Detroit ff.Q 


plant discovered that their walkout a. 
was expensive to themselves as well ae 


as to the war effort. The 500 werH... 
fined $12.50 each by Sherman H. Dal: Haan 
rymple (above), president of the j@tt 


C.1.O. United Rubber Workers o! 1. 

e| 
America, under threat of expulsion . 
and consequent loss of their jobs. |al- Hi 


rymple has demonstrated before BW Bho 
—Jan.15°44,p87) that he won't toler 
ate deviations in wartime from 


U.R.W.A.’s no-strike pledge. 
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« C, and paid, accordingly, 96¢, 88¢, 


ob Test Fought 


United Steelworkers’ local 
veatens to strike over written 
aminations for the grading of 
vel & Wire Co. workers. 


The American Steel & Wire Co.’s 
y of written or oral tests in grading 
chanics and maintenance men 
ught a strike threat from members 
the C.I.O. United Steelworkers of 
erica in the company’s Cleveland 
at this week. 

CLO. Officials Object—Notwith- 
piding the fact that the issue has twice 
me to arbitration at the company’s 
nora (Pa.) plant, and that the arbi- 
tors’ approval had been upheld by 
¢ regional war labor board, the steel- 
otkers’ local declared its intention 
asking a strike vote on the question. 
The local’s action brought prompt 
jupproval from district and national 
LO. officials, and indications were 
ut peaceful settlement would be 
oked out. 

Foreman Takes Part—While the prin- 
tple of grading carpenters, electricians, 
wchinists, and others not engaged on 
cework is universal, American Steel 
Wire personnel experts say they have 
mproved upon the formal (or informal) 
servation of foreman or superin- 
mdent usually relied upon to classify a 
orker. 

The plan involves objective measure- 
ents as well as subjective appraisal. 
Efficiency, versatility, and accuracy, 
mong other things, are, a$ is customary, 
jaded by the foreman according to his 
dgment. Likewise an appraisal of per- 
mal characteristics, energy, dependabil- 
, initiative is left to the foreman. 

Balk at Written Test—But in addition 
) these, a written test is given upon 
aft skill, involving blueprint reading, 
nowledge of tools, properties of mate- 
uls, safety rules, other subjects related 
» mechanical competence. 

The workers balked at this point, 
barging that the examination is an 
1Q.” test unrelated to the ability of 
}worker to do his job. 

May Have Second Try—Some dis- 
puted points have been conceded in 
previous discussions. The company, for 
‘ample, acknowledged the unfairness 
(the test if given to an old-timer who 
ever learned to read and write English. 
le may have the test orally. Any worker 
nay have the test repeated, if he thinks 
ailure to understand resulted in a poor 
howing. 

_A machinist helper, as an example of 
ie grading system, may be rated A, B, 


Design for Living. ..Oregon Style 
So repre ng 


Li e/ia : 
~ : ——~ > 


ane 


worked out our own design for 


n—with the emphasis on 
in natural 


@ We've 
living in Oregon— 
“living”. Here in this area, rich : 
advantages, our people have more oppo 
tunity for individual endeavor. — .. 

The result is that all ange a : 
a a —v edie aver- 

living —far above ! 

poe gtey r security was proved in 


peacetime by our high rate of home and 


automobile ownership. It is prove 
in wartime by the 
of the country in mt ig 

E Series War Bonds. * 
pet will provide a rich market for 


4 orld. 
actured goods in the postwar WO®’ 
manuf; it g wi wast natural wealth in- 


d again 


locating here. 


ONE NEWSPAPER ALWAYS LEADS—IN OREGON IT’S THE OREGONIAN 


Che Oregonian 


The Great Newspaper of the West 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK @ ASSOCIATES 


“Ah, ha! The new bedroom 


came, I see!” 


Yes, after the war, it may be possi- 
ble for bedrooms, recreation rooms 
(even bathrooms) to be delivered and 
erected ina few hours’ time. ..asaddi- 
tions to prefabricated homes. That's 
just one of the advantages of these 
attractive, minimum-cost dwellings. 


In their ready adaptability to a 
family's changing needs, “‘pre-fabs” 
provide a new standard of living 
comfort. And in this achievement, 
copper and its alloys are destined to 
play a basic part in post-war days. 

For no other material offers, at 
reasonable cost, the same conve- 
niences that copper has brought to 
modern living —the same protection 
against weather and termites, the 
same assurance of rust-free water, 


+ 


For yout convenience, Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (19 
with warebouse stocks) in 
principal manufacturing cen- 
fers throughout the country. 


the same promise of more econom- 
ical heating. 

Enduring, rust-proof, corrosion- 
resistant, easy to bend—such char- 
acteristics as these make copper so 
right for so many promising young 
industries. In your own post-war 
planning, don’t overlook this age- 
less metal . . . or the fact that Chase 
is already busy working with manu- 
facturers in the development of a 
number of the more practical things 
to come. Chase Brass & Copper Co, 
Incorporated, Waterbury 91, Con- 
necticut — Subsidiary of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


| 


or 82¢ an hour. He may be 
journeyman mechanic, A, B, o: C , 
paid $1.204, $1.124, or $1.044 .y ho, 
The system is in use in all A: yer, 
Steel & Wire plants, and the 
ment is hopeful that the un 
accept it eventually as an 
answer to a difficult problem. 


INDEPENDENTS CLEAN Hou 


Weakest point in the armo: 
pendent unions in their stru 
existence and expansion is th 
cion, enthusastically circulated 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. rivals, that 
dominated by employers. Sensitive | 
that suspicion, the Confederated Unio, 
of America voted last week for a hoy 
cleaning among the independent unio; 
which have swelled its membership 4 
almost one million in three years. | 

Meeting in Indianapolis in its secon 
national convention this year (B\\ 
Mar.11°44,p99), the C.U.A. sect up 
five-man board to review eviden 
against — affiliates and to ¢ 
ouster machinery in motion for tho 
which fail to demonstrate that the 
are unfettered. One union—the Wester 
Electric Employees Assn., Point Breeze 
Md.—was bounced several months ago 
another—the Weirton  Independen 
Union, Weirton, W. Va.—is under in 
vestigation. 

With delegates representing 57 of th 
82 C.U.A. affiliates in attendance, th 
convention indorsed President Roosevelt 
for a fourth term, demanded revision of 
the Little Steel wage control formul: 
and heard the pledge of Matt Smith 
C.U.A. president and secretary of th 
Mechanics Educational Society of Ame: 
ica, that he will continue to press for 
additional independent union represen 
tation in governmental labor tribunals 


GI'S GET UNION VOTE 


When, in several recent collective 
bargaining election losses, unions pro- 
tested that members on military leave 
were not allowed to vote, management 
had a ready comeback: Union member 
in the services have not been allowed 
to vote in the elections of local and 
international unions. 

Local 338 of the Retail, Wholesale & 
Chain Store Employees Union (C.1.0 
in New York is pioneering in a plan 
designed to curb that argument. 

When the local holds its triennial 
election in November, all members of 
the local in the armed forces who wer 
in good standing when they left fo: 
service will be allowed to vote by mai 

Ballots will be sent to them as soon 
as nominations are completed, and will 
be so prepared that the service vote! 
can express himself freely and secret! 


ided 


if ind 
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they a 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


INESS WEEK 
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The showdown with Hitler in western Europe is not far away. 

As October rain and mud give way to clearer days and freezing tem- 
peratures, look for a massive Allied offensive aimed at the vital Rhine-Ruhr 
industrial zone. Crossing of the Rhine and capture of this compact, muni- 
tions-making (60% of the German total) area spells doom for the Nazis. 

Without it, Hitler’s armies cannot fight very long. And once it falls, 
there is no effective barrier between the mechanized, heavily armored 
Allied forces and Berlin. 

Quick windup of the formal battles against the Nazis—before the end 
of 1944—hinges on the success of the impending battle of the Rhine. 

« 


The specter of starvation and want again haunts Germany. 

The rapid advance of the Russians across the rich Hungarian plain 
deprives the Reich of its last great breadbasket. 

Greece can no longer be stripped of its tobacco, olive oil, and fruit. 

Bulgaria and Rumania have ceased to provide wheat, rye, corn, and 
vegetable oils. 

And months ago the last important supplies of wool rode into Germany 
from the Balkans on a high freight priority. 

Germans are likely to fight the last battles of this war on a thin diet 
of potatoes and Nazi fanaticism. 

* 
In contrast to the Germans’ situation, oil for the Allied forces flows in a 
steady flood through pipelines laid across France at a speed that keeps pace 
with the offensive; supply stations are often less than 20 miles behind the 
front lines. 

» 
Toyko is stunned by the size of the MacArthur forces already successfully 
landed and intrenched in the Philippines. 

Almost simultaneous British attacks on the Nicobar Islands, in the 
Indian Ocean near the western tip of Sumatra, were a shrewd move because 
the Japanese had expected the blow would fall in the larger Andaman Islands 
and had concentrated their defenses accordingly. 

e 


You should anticipate further, quick moves to seal off the Nipponese supply 
route through Singapore Straits to Burma. Such a move would automatically 
isolate the Japanese forces in Burma and pave the way for an early Allied 
campaign to secure badly needed oil supplies in Sumatra and Borneo. 

Netherlands East Indies oil is sufficiently pure to be usable without 
refining as ship fuel. As soon as Pacific supply ships of the Allies can refuel 
in the Far East, their outbound fuel loads from the U. S. can be halved and 
military cargo upped commensurately. 

© 

For economic as well as military reasons, Nippon worries about MacArthur's 
return to the Philippines. 

As conquests in southeast Asia slip from Tokyo’s control, the homeland 
faces human and industrial starvation. 

Burma, Thailand, and French Indo-China provide the rice which feeds 
Japan’s armies in the field. 

Malaya, Sumatra, and Indo-China provide Tokyo’s entire rubber supply, 
for Japan has no synthetic rubber industry of any consequence at home. 

More than 80% of Japan’s oil comes from southeastern Asia (the 
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rest comes from tenuously held Sakhalin Island or from synthetic plants in 
Manchukuo and at home). 

o 
While the Allies will be reclaiming the world’s greatest tin reserves—in 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies—Japan will be losing wartime sources of 
85 % of its tin, 90% of its iron ore, 85% of its chrome ore, 98% of its sugar, 
and 60% of its hemp. 

e 


Manila is the objective of the U.S. drive in the Philippines. Following this 
week’s big naval battle with the Japanese in Philippine waters, the Philippine 
capital and its important naval base should easily be occupied by the end 
of the year. 

Though the threat from the south is reaching crisis proportions, Tokyo 
cannot relax its defenses in the north. 


New York newspapers last week carried advertisements by construction 
companies for civilian workers—ranging from carpenters to sewer builders— 
to work in the Aleutian Islands. 

Two-year contracts are offered, with pay to start when the worker leaves 
New York, and applications are being handled by U. S. Employment Service 
offices. 

* 


Look for a tightening of price controls and export licenses to meet an annoy- 
ing situation which is developing with the prospect that the war in Europe will 
soon be ended. 

Wealthy Eufopean refugees have stirred a fresh wave of public antipathy 
in New York where they are accused of trying to buy up all kinds of goods— 
from electric refrigerators to automobiles—at better than list prices for quick 
export, as soon as possible, to their liberated homelands. Idea is to get in fast 
and make a cleanup, carpetbagger style. 

* 


Don’t overlook several significant new developments in Mexico which have a 
special bearing on U. S. business. 

It will soon be announced that the Armour Research Institute is being 
retained by the Mexican government to make a complete survey of the 
country’s manufacturing facilities, with recommendations for their moderni- 
zation and adaptation to local and export needs. Armour has recently com- 
pleted a similar job in Argentina. 

Also encouraging to U. S. businesses interested in the Mexican market 
is the announcement that the American Chamber of Commerce in Mexico 
City has made available English editions of complete reports on Mexico’s most 
important commercial and industrial laws; prices range from $1.50 to $17. 

6 
Moscow's prompt settlement of International Nickel Co.'s claims in the 
Petsamo nickel mines, already taken over by the Russians, is significant 
because: 

(1) The deal has been completed before any United Nations conference 
considers or approves Russia’s claims to northern Finland. 

(2) Neither Canada (home of INC) nor International Nickel has pro- 
tested or delayed settlement. 

(3) Agreement specifies payment ($20,000,000 in six annual payments) 
in U.S. dollars, again indicating Stalin’s preference for dollars over British 
pounds in all international settlements. 
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eat On in Spain 


Open warfare threatens 
ranco regime, already beset 
py loss of land link with Reich. 
bpain is eager for U.S. goods. 


Franco Spain kept an embarrassed 
Jence this week, but from Hendaye to 
epignan along the closed frontier 
sme ominous tales of open warfare be- 
ween the Generalissimo’s troops and 
emnants Of civil war Republican units 
ided by Spanish Maquis drifting home 
rom |’rance. 

New Question Mark—It began to ap- 
year that sundering by Allied armies of 
‘anco’s overland connections with 

rman Europe, coupled with termina- 
ion of preclusive buying of critical ma- 
erials by British and American agencies, 
nbalanced the dangerously precarious 
quilibrium of the profascist regime. 
he fugitive guerrilla bands, which have 
ong harassed government army patrols 
pnd disrupted rag: any ee were again 
in action despite their frequent official 
‘liquidation.’ 

For eight years—since the beginning 
f civil war—Spain has been virtually cut 
ff from American business. Severing of 

land connections with the Reich seemed 
o herald an opportunity for American 
raders to reenter the Spanish market, 
pnd long-standing Spanish orders for 
|, §. equipment appeared to be ap- 
proved by Washington. Now another 
uestion mark stands in the way: Is the 
ranco government about to fall, and 
vill U. S. supplies be used to keep it in 
power? 

Machinery Banned—Only within the 
ast few weeks had American firms 
gun to renew their contacts in Spain. 

A few have even sent representatives to 
Madrid. Where we go from here is 
anybody’s guess. 
Ostracized Spain has long been eager 
to reenter the American market. For 
ore than a year Madrid has held fat 
ontracts before WPB without a nibble. 
And even when Sweden snatched a 
$500,000 order for power equipment 
tatlier this year, Washington stood 
firmly on the line it had laid down: to 
sell no heavy machinery to Spain while 
J). $. industry was producing for war, 
and to limit strictly all exports to Spain 
as long as part of Spanish production 
aided Germany. 

Competitors Alert—Blame fell on busi- 

ness as well as Washington. Spanish 
businessmen complain that American 
mms Jost contact with their représenta- 
tives in Spain and failed to replace 
blacklisted agents. 

Mcanwhile Americans in Spain were 
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shown evidence of the alertness of com- 
petitors—British and neutral—who have 
been hustling contracts ‘despite and be- 
cause of the war. Britain, they point 
out, has maintained token shipments of 
even such items as new machinery and 
machine tools, and has extended its 
commercial connections in preparation 
for a full-blown trade drive when con- 
trols end. 

e Orders Shunned—An example of 
Spain’s hunger for foreign equipment is 
provided by the plans of the Instituto 
Nacional de Industria for development 
of hydroelectric power facilities. The 
eight-year program is at least five years 
old now, but the wartime accumulation 
of $30,000,000 supplied by American 
preclusive buying has lent reality to the 
plans, and initial orders for expanding 
five principal power stations have been 
on the books for a year with no takers 
other than Sweden. Available business 


runs to around $5,000,000 in this field 
alone. 

That sum is for one year’s building 

and is closely parallel to spending of the 
industry before the civil war. ondicy 
tional General Electric Co., in line for 
the business, has sent a representative 
to Madrid to handle details at that end 
pending approval of the contract by 
WPB in Washington. 
@ Future Uncertain—More important 
for American business—likely to profit 
from further buying in related fields and 
from the effects m increased economic 
welfare in Spain—is the question-mark 
which veils the future. Spanish power 
firms are unequivocally opposed to fur- 
ther expansions outlined by Madrid 
unless government controls are relaxed. 
Some would like a change in govern- 
ment. 

Since 1936 there has been no upward 
revision of power rates despite the obvi- 
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Periodically, Paraguay resumes work 
on the seven roads in its long-range 
program. Last month, when low water 
on the Paraguay River nearly isolated 
Asuncion—throwing the supply bur- 


den on the only railroad—and cut 
off Concepcion from the south, work 
was speeded on three of these roads: 
northeast (2) and southeast (7) from 
Asuncion, and west (6) from Pilar. 
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ous increase in labor and materials costs 
and an even more spectacular and de- 
cisive increase in the cost of supporting 
the Falange syndicate. 

@ Investors Wary—Suspicion of govern- 
ment policies and fear of its collapse by 
other than peaceful means are a real im- 
pediment to business development in 
Spain and to foreign interest in invest- 
ment there. Not all the loose ends left 
by the civil war have been tied in; trans- 
fers of funds for payment of commercial 
debts have recently been permitted but 
arrangements for interest and dividend 
payments have not yet been made 
(BW—May27'44,p114). 

Spain’s power system has never fully 

recovered from the effects of the civil 
war and is in need of basic overhauling. 
The $5,000,000 budget for purchases 
of foreign equipment is an integral part 
of a one-year plan involving domestic 
expenditures of another $15,000,000 on 
construction. 
@ Power Plans Lag—Since 1932, power 
installations have increased only from 
1,256,000 kw. to 1,577,000 kw., where- 
as, through better utilization of facilities, 
kilowatt-hour production has grown 
from 2,800,000,000 to 4,156,000,000. 
Long-range plans envisage an 8,000,000- 
kw. increase in capacity, but preliminary 
orders are only for equipment to raise 
capacity by 1,130,000 kw. 

Biggest project on the development 
agenda is the dam on the Jugar River, 


NOT IN THE PLANS 


A picture study in destruction, the 
ruins of Brest present graphic evidence 
why the French provisional govern- 
ment is revising its plans and needs 
for rehabilitation. The program was 
geared to the premise that the Ger- 
mans would create a balance of de- 


planned by the Hydroelectrica Espanola, 
to hold 750,000,000 cu. meters of water 
and produce 400,000,000 kwh. 

Pending clarification of the political 
situation in Spain, however, chances are 
that the long-range electrification pro- 
gram will continue to be only a blue- 
print plan. Washington agencies and 
private firms may hesitate to assume 
commitments with a government en- 
gaged in military action to retain its 
authority. 


Hotels for Brazil 


Active tourist promotion 
will accompany building of new 
accommodations for visitors as 
shipping controls ease. 


SAO PAULO-Brazil is getting set 

for a big hotel-building boom to be ac- 
companied by a systematic promotion 
of the country’s tourist attractions. 
@ Means More Imports—For American 
business this means a sharp increase, as 
soon as production and iinsing con- 
trols ease, in Brazilian imports of fit- 
tings, furnishings, and other building 
materials which Brazil does not manu- 
facture in volume. 

For Brazil it will mean stepped-up 
dollar and pound income from Ameri- 


struction between urban centers and 
rural districts. But unexpected Nazi 
stands in Cherbourg and Brest went 
beyond all expectations—while the 
countryside escaped practically un- 
scathed. Thus rehabilitation measures 
have been revamped to include ma- 
chines, materials, and housing facili- 
ties chiefly to rejuvenate major ports. 


can and British tourists to help | :lang 
the normally adverse trend of i: terns. 
tional payments. 

© Tourist Club Gets Busy—Unti! 4 fe, 
years before the war, there was 110 ser. 
ous effort to interest the world in th. 
beauties of Brazil. Founding of the 
Tourist Club in Rio de Janeiry anj 
export of travel films, however, resulted } 
in more frequent calls by Britis): 
American tourist liners before the wa; 

In 1937, Rio had 41 hotels with only 
3,000 rooms and these averaged on}; 
70% occupancy. 

@ War Brings Visitors—With the war, 
a number of factors quickly made hote {Wit 
accommodations scarce: nal 

(1) Thousands of wealthy Eu: ypean 
refugees flocked to Rio and Sao Paulo, 

(2) Local residents, accustomed t) qe: 
foreign travel, spent vacations at home, [ilo it 

(3) Americans, cut off from Europe, Jim 
visited Brazil; 

(4) U. S. military personnel, eo. 
nomic missions, commercial buyer 
flocked to Brazil; : 

(5) Businessmen, farmers, and mine 
owners made frequent visits to the 
federal capital where war control agen- 
cies centered. 

In addition, Brazil became an impor. 

tant way-stop on the air highway to 
Africa and the Middle East. 
@ Building Encouraged Now—In nor 
mal times, this remarkable increase in 
tourist trafic would have resulted in 
many new hotels, but wartime condi-Miport 
tions impeded building; inflation has 
caused phenomenal rises in real estate 
values; building material costs have s tr 
trebled; and building labor has been 
diverted to public and war works. A 
few new buildings and conversion of 
houses now gives Rio 81 “hotels.” 

The government has decreed meas 

ures to encourage hotel-building as soon 
as conditions permit. Hotels built ia 
the next five years will be tax-exempt for 
five years, and free from the property 
transfer tax. Builders may import mate- 
rials duty-free provided similar Brazilian 
goods are not available. 
@ Attractions Planned—In addition, the 
states are taking measures to encourage 
tourists. Sao Paulo has appointed 4 
committee to plan expenditures of $10; 
000,000 on hotels, theaters, botanical 
and zoological gardens, and music and 
entertainment centers. 

A new show hotel, Quitandinha, jus 
outside Petropolis, Rio’s summer & 
sort, is nearing completion. Its cost s 
$5,000,000. A wealthy Brazilian has 
drawn plans for a 40-story hotel, also 
Rio, to cost $5,000,000. Another pr 
vate capitalist plans a 500-apartment 
hotel to be built at Rio’s fashionable 
Copacabana resort. Two more hotel 
with 500 and 100 apartments, respec: 
tively, are already under construction. 


and 
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Shielding the 


ELECTRON 
| MICROSCOPE 


“f# From Vibration 


hots With the Electron Microscope, scientists are 

mabled to peer into new worlds, at magni- 
Poke fécations up to 100,000 times. Vibration, how- 
d P ner, magnifies at the same rate. Even though 
home: fiso infinitesimal it can’t be felt. it must be 
UTODE, Hieliminated if a perfect image is to be secured. 


eo. This baffling difficulty was overcome by 
puyens f.S. Rubber technicians. They developed a 
mine et of rubber mountings engineered to a re- 
>) thlmarkable point of precision and efficiency. 
agen- Observations revealed that these mountings 
_ ompletely eliminated all traces of vibration. 


ay tof Makers of delicate instruments, electronic 

apparatus, light and heavy machinery, even 
a allway and street cars draw upon the ex- 
ed infgperience of the “U.S.” staff for new and im- 
portant applications of U.S. Rubber Mount- 
ngs. In ““U. S?’ laboratories, each such problem 
s treated individually, each mounting com- 
pounded and tooled to precise specifications. 


condi 


, 
Photo Courtesy RCA 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


ynable 
10tels, 


espec 
ction. 
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VIENCE OF SMOOTHNESS— U.S. Rub- 
ber technology is removing guesswork 
tom the elimination of noise, vibration 

nd shock. Results are pre-determined 

nd qualities of performance known in 


ivance of installation. 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ENGINEERS 
—an exhaustive book, “Absorbing Vibra- 
tion, Noise, Impact”, replete with blue- 
prints, charts, photographs and explana- 
tory text, contains much new and im- 
portant information especially pertinent 


to postwar conversion and expansion. A 
limited number is now available. Engi- 


‘neers and architects can obtain copies by 


writing on company stationery to 
*‘Mechanical Goods Division,’”’ Room 
1406. There is no obligation. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


NITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + 


NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


Will your 


YICTATING 


EQUIPMENT 
do all this? 


SoundScriber electronic Recorder 
puts your natural voice ona feather- 
light, unbreakable disc. Sound- 
Scriber microphone frees you to 
dictate naturally; also records 
interviews, meetings. 


Secretaries like the SoundScriber 
Transcriber because it too is 
electronic...the only electronic 
transcriber on the market with 
Soft Speaker. Like listening 
directly to the ex- 
ecutive’s voice. 


SoundScriber recorders are ideal for author- 

ized telephone recording—give automatic car- 

bon copies of both voices. SoundScriber disc 

recordings are permanent, easily 

filed for playback anytime — 
often save typing. 
Low cost—thirty 

- minutes under ten 
cents. 


SoundScriber portable used 
by executives and salesmen 
on trips. Voices recorded 
on SoundScriber wafer-thin 
d.scs are mailed like letters. 
You send or receive “‘live 
voice’’ communications. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Pioneer in Electronic Dictating - Transcribing 
Raaystyhg 2000, The Geet i = 

SOUNDSCRIBER CORP. Dept.811, NewHavent1,Conn. | 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full information. | 
NAME 


CANADA 


Unfettered awe 


Canada’s delegate to the 
world conference on civil avia- 
tion shuns Empire talks to retain 
free hand at Chicago. 


OTTAWA-Signs indicate that the 
Mackenzie King government figures that 
Canada will hold a pivotal position at 
the International Conference on Civil 
Aviation in Chicago next month (box, 
below) and that Canada is maneuvering 
to promote a compromise of any differ- 
ences that may develop between British 
Empire and United States policies for 
postwar international control over air 
traffic. 

e Shuns Advance Deal—Although Can- 
ada was the first to circulate a draft pro- 
posal for an international authority to 
govern international air transport, and 
so set the pattern which other Empire 
countries have adopted, Ottawa is as 
much opposed to anything that would 
look like a prearranged Empire front on 
air policy as it was to an Empire postwar 


et 


security bloc at the Empire conference 
in London last spring. 

It is, therefore, significant that C, D. 
Howe, the Canadian delegate, who \ 
Minister of Munitions & Supply and 
Minister of Reconstruction as well 
Air Transport Minister, is not partici. 
pating in the current Empire Air Cop. 
ference in Montreal, which precedes 
the Chicago gathering. 

@ Free Hand—Howe’'s absence from 
Montreal leaves his hands free for action 
at Chicago, and relieves him from pos 
sible embarrassment at the Empire par. 
ley because Great Britain’s postwar air 
proposals appear to be very similar to 
the draft plan submitted by Canada to 
other United Nations last March which 
Howe sponsored in Parliament. 

@ Substantial Agreement—Publication of 
the British proposals shows Empire 
countries to be in substantial agree. 
ment on postwar use of the air. 

But Prime Minister King attaches im. 
portance to the special position assigned 
to Canada by Churchill early in the 
war as linchpin between the two sec. 
tions of the English-speaking world. 
King did not hesitate to oppose the 
Empire solidarity proposals of Brit- 


The Washington-inspired Inter- 
national Conference on Civil Avia- 
tion, which will open in Chicago 
Nov. 1, is expected to make arrange- 
ments for immediate establishment 
of provisional world air routes and 
services which would operate during 
a transitional period after Germany 
is defeated. 

The importance of India in post- 
war world aviation plans is under- 
scored by the arrival in the U. S. for 
the conference, and preliminary dis- 
cussions at Montreal, of Sir Frederick 
Tymms (left in picture) director of 
civil aviation in India, and Sirdar 
Gurdyal Singh, airdrome officer. 

Delegates from 50 nations are also 

cted to establish an interim 
council—like that of the United Na- 
tions’ Food Conference. Through 
this council the practical experience 
obtained during the transitional pe- 
riod would be studied with a view to 
making recommendations to any sub- 
sequent world conference for improv- 
ing international air-transport, techni- 
cal standardization, and uniform pro- 
cedures. Later, it is hoped by the 
U. S. Dept. of State, a permanent 


Chicago Parley to Map World Air Routes 


international air authority will be cre- 
ated, and a new multilateral aviation 
convention drafted. 

Invitations have been sent to 
United and Associated Nations, and 
neutrals, such as Afghanistan, Portu- 
gal, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Switzerland, 
and Turkey. Argentina and Eire have 


been pointedly snubbed. 
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Lord Halifax and South Africa’s 


) Marshal Smuts on security policy, 
ew fp) trade matters he is prepared to 
sce Empire preferences for multi- 
ence MB) treaties as favored by the Wash- 
» Administration. 
. D, the same way, he is not prepared 
10 is five Canada stand out against the 
and fied States on the question of inter- 
il as Jnal air control in favor of a policy 
irtici- fBorted by the whole Empire even 
Con. eh Canada originated that policy. 


edes 
wal ER THE TOP 


ction J Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
pos- Moner, the St. Roch, has arrived in 
par. Mouver after an 86-day, 6,000-mile 
ir air ee across the top of the world. 

ar to Hhe St. Roch left Halifax, N;S.. 
la to @@ intending to winter in Herschel 
‘hich #% but completed the circuit when 


on of 
npire 
gTee- 


$ Im 
gned 
- the 
Sec- See 
od. 
the #Mher and sea conditions proved fa- 
Brit #le. This marks the third success- 
ompletion of the journey. The 
east-west trip was made by Roald 
ndsen early in the century. The 
Roch traveled the west-to-east 
— | Mca few years ago, taking 2} years 
¢ trip. 

e St. Roch is a wooden, 80-ton 
ner. It made numerous stops at 
ric points along the route to col- 
relics left by early explorers, 


PERMEN IN COALITION 


coalition of 98% of the Canadian 
t manufacturing industry has been 
ved by formation of a joint execu- 
board of the Canadian Pulp & 
t Assn. and the Newsprint Assn. 
anada. 

¢ joint board’s main task is the 
vation of Canada’s forests, a prob- 
Tequiring cooperation with provin- 
and federal departments. te will 
act for the industry on other trade 
ers, and brin ring under a single 


- ority a pulpw committee, a post- 
reconstruction committee, an in- 

ation committee, the committee of 
to | (getiollers, and the woods labor task 


id ittee. 
embership of the joint board is 
lly divided between the two asso- 


. ons, with Charles Vining of the 
print Assn. as chairman, and E. 
ad Smith of the Pulp & Paper 

—" BB. 2s vice-chairman. 
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DEWEY 


An American 
of this Century 


By STANLEY WALKER 


A full-length, authoritative, 
highly readable study of the 
Republican candidate, written by 
a veteran newspaperman. Here 
is the amazing record of the 
G. O. P.’s fighting standard-bearer 
. . « here are his principles and 
beliefs . . . here we see him at 
work and at play, in struggle and 
triumph. Supplemented by 145 
pages of excerpts from Dewey's 
major speeches and statements. 


$2.50. 


“For those who desire to become ac- 
quainted with the Republican candi- 
date for President and what he 
stands for, this is a must book.” 


—Chicago Tribune 


“A straightforward picture of the 
Republican Presidential nominee 
without the usual worshipful em- 
bellishments to which most biog- 
raphers are prone.” 

—N. Y¥. Journal-American 


“Friends and opponents alike will 
find in this book a lot of facts about 
Dewey they never knew before.” 


—Hartford Courant 


“The full and rounded word picture 
of an outstanding American.” 


—Syracuse Herald-Journal 


“Now that the political heat is on 
full force don't fail to read Stanley 
Walker's Dewey.” 


~ —Detroit Times a 


McGRAW-HILL CXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., 
N. Y. 18 

Send me Walker's Dewey for 10 days’ examination 
on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.50, plus 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid. ( Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 
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THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 60) 


The stock market’s extended stretch 
of comparative somnolence and gradual 
price recovery was rudely broken up this 
week when. an avalanche of selling orders 
suddenly made its appearance in the final 
hour of New York Stock Exchange trad- 
ing on Monday and erased all the gains 
so laboriously recorded earlier this month. 
@ Million-Share Day—As a result of the 
turnover of almost 550,000 shares dis- 
closed in the weak closing hour, the Big 
Board experienced its first million-share 
day in many weeks, and the retreat that 
ensued proved one of the broadest of any 
daily trading session this year. 

There were some stocks, of course, that 
did manage to emerge unscathed from 
the wave of liquidation that took place 
Monday. 

However, 721 of the 967 issues chang- 
ing hands that day actually disclosed 
losses at the market’s close, and even 
such pivotal blue chips as U. S. Steel 
and Bethlehem, General Motors and 
Chrysler, du Pont, Johns-Manville, Sears, 
Roebuck, U. S. Rubber, and American 
Smelting & Refining experienced drops 
ranging from 14 to more than 24 points. 
@ One-Day Affair—Fortunately for that 
segment of Wall Street’s bullish brethren 
which had gone out on a limb by pre- 
dicting to some clients that the stock 
market was about to start a serious test- 
ing of last summer’s 1942-44 bull market 
highs, Monday’s severe selling spell 
proved a one-day affair. 

Nevertheless, by the middle of the 
week, the market’s subsequent action 
hadn't provided them with any other 
very promising signs since the irregular 
slight recovery shown Tuesday was about 


washed out by the general! 
displaved Wednesday. 


lrading volumes also have ret > of 
mediocre levels, and such intereditie of 
has been evidenced in the tarke e he: 
Monday has been aimed mainly » ng | 

aspeculative lower-pric nasi - 
ultraspeculative lower-priced group tide 


@ Reasons Ascribed—This week's se 
according to many brokers, was |; 
caused by the selling of traders g 
over the market’s continued inabjj 
surpass last summer’s highs. 
Others, however, don’t think 4 
the only reason. Instead, they att, 
part of the liquidation to renewej 
vestor uncertainties over the dong 
political situation, the possible duy 
of the war, and the unfavorable 
tialities inherent in reconversion. 
Professional traders, despite all the 
and statistics to the contrary, tcq 
skeptical concerning the current | 
strength of the market as a whole, 
In fact, many in that group woul. 
what would have actually happeneifil ins 
prices on Monday if the sevcre sdis n 
spell that day had got under way ii reas 
siderably before the closing hour. 


Security Price Averages f°" 
This Week Month 5 nd 
Week Ago Ago s by 


Stocks ae 
Industrial .126.1 128.0 125.6 } 
Railroad 42.3 42.3 40.7 
Utility . 56.0 56.5 54.8 

Bonds pgue, 
Industrial ...119.5 120.1 119.8 jmp de 
Railroad 110.2 109.7 107.3 mer 
Utility -117.0 116.9 116.9 J] eoy 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. . B 
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E TRADING POST! 


: » Savings During that period, however, 1,379,769 

’ individual prewar savings accounts 
tide of the particular reconversion showed an average increase per account 
terms of the Pacific Coast has to do of $225, and during the same period, 


irket filme heavy immigration of war work- 193,050 new accounts from prewar pop- 
uly aflMring the past few years. Already ulation were opened. 
up. #® tide has set in, and now busi- If we should assume that all the new 


n are asking how fast and how savings accounts opened in the bank by 
may run and how it is likely to immigrant war workers were to be with- 
the postwar Pacific Coast econ- drawn in full at the end of war pro- 
duction, which is hardly to be expected, 
ak thls piece has to do with only one it would account for an estimated total 
Ai that many-sided question; i.e, of no more than $100,000,000. It is 
newedfimmight happen to the wartime sav- possible that, contrary to the trend, 
dongimat have piled up in West Coast other withdrawals might tend to reduce 
© dun when their owners move on—if the average savings balances of perma- 
Sle pal? nent residents, but on its face, it does 
fi ,. gx of America, with its hundreds not look as though any contemplated 
. .famlifornia branches, has an excep- withdrawal of savings by temporary war 
ent ygstake in that subject. So it has workers would have a substantial impact 
ile, ooking intensively into its possi- upon the California economy. 
ip wo > 
Spend institution contends that there What Is News? 
t¢ Mis no basis for the notion that . 


Wa) Greased savings accounts during A New York pastor recently sounded 
“t-  BBycars have been due to immigrant off as follows about newspapers that 
as orkers. Therefore, it concludes, chronicle the slightest movements of 


snth aes no reason to expect that with- public officeholders: 
\go fs by departing war workers should 


: Why shoul e i . 
ais 6 dent th the toll. hy should government be so impor 


tant? Government is supposed to be our 


a7 * * * Servant, to carry out our wishes, to do the 
4.8 . . detailed work of state organizations. It is 

rgues that if the total increase in to keep order while the truly great men of 
9.8 |p deposits had resulted from the the country do their creative work. The 
7 mer's accounts, the total average only salvation for America is to relegate the 
6.9 lcount would have shown little Politicians to their proper sphere and the 


>. But, as a matter of fact, a re- really great men of America to go to work 
uvey indicates that its average *® Save their country. 
s account has increased from $550 This minister probably will get 
—— me. 31, 1941, to $775 at June 30, plenty of argument on his lumping of 
which suggests that virtually all all politicians for the purpose of his 
rease in savings deposits has come sermon. But I think he has a point when 
——}\@@te bulk of the permanent popula- he complains of the tendency to rate 
everything a politician says or does as 
k of America feels that its growth news, just because he is an officeholder. 
the past few years, gece Almost every community, I suspect, 
California in general, has merely suffers at least one town character who 
ated by a few years its normal is always trying to do or say something 
ion. During the prewar years, that will get into print. His antics may 
|, it was swelling the number of ive the reporters an occasional laugh, 
Liiijim@ual savings accounts at the rate of But they don’t take him seriously. But 
t year per 1,000 population. At let him once get elected to office, as he 
d of 1941 its savers numbered sometimes does, and the press in its de- 
t 1,000 population. At June 30, sire to prove that it is nonpartisan 
they numbered 212 per 1,000, solemnly reports his proceedings with 
nst an expected normal of 198. the same thoroughness that it reports 
normal prewar conditions the really important affairs. 
gure would have been teached A free press, I suppose, has an obli- 
_—{ gmc between 1947 and 1948. gation to report the trifling along with 
¢ deposits of that bank increased the important. Efforts to discriminate 
158,476,805 at Dec. 31, 1941, often draw charges of bias. But the 
e 317,620,399 at June 30, 1944. final responsibility always rests with 
an $100,000,000 of this gain of the reader, who must determine what 
43,594 came from new popula- in the news is important and what may 
ness ving in the state after 1941. be dismissed as crackpot. WC, 
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business executive 


= 


should know about 


VARI-TYPER savincs 


Vari-Typer Composing Machine 


| uses over 600 different styles and 


sizes of types all in one machine.. 
produces work which looks like print- 
ing, and may be operated by any 
competent typist. 

The operator composes one master 
copy using a selection of Vari- 
Typer’s changeable types to give it 
a printed effect. The master copy 
can be for photo-offset printing, 
stencil or hectograph. duplication. 
The required number of copies are 
then reproduced from this master 
copy in less time, at lower cost, 
using less manpower than by any 
other process. 


USE VARI-TYPER FOR HUNDREDS 


OF DIFFERENT JOBS 

The List of jobs which are handled 
quickly and economical ly on Vari-Typer 
is almost endless. Forms, bulletins, 
catalogs, parts lists - practically 
all kinds of paper work can be hand- 
led satisfactorily and efficiently 
on Vari-Typer. 
SAVINGS. .. Because Vari-Typer 
eliminates the need for costly type 
setting, it can save up to 80% on 
printing bills, and can save 50% of 
paper, stencils, ink, paper plates, 
etc. It frequently 


pays for itself on , 

a single job. 
WANT MORE 

INFORMATION? 4 


Ask your secretary to 


write for complete 

information on Vari- , 

Typer including many 

specimens. Ask for 

portfolio BW-10. A 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
333 SIXTH AVE.> NEW YORK 14, NY 


@ Please send further information € 
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THE TREND 


PLAIN TALK ON ANGLO-U.S. RELATIONS 


The time has come for plain speaking on the question 
of British-American economic relations after the war. 

For some time there have been rumors in official quar- 
ters in Washington that “it may be necessary to curb 
United States export competition with the British in 
certain areas after the war until British manufacturers are 
back on their feet” (BW—Jul.29’'44,p112). 

Last week, in London, Sir George Schuster—a director 
of numerous British banks and business enterprises and 
a member of Parliament—brought this rumor to earth 
by openly proposing in the House of Commons that the 
United States consider curbing its postwar exports to 
“allow some leeway” for traders of other countries. 


© And in the same vigorous parliamentary debate over 
postwar markets, Harcourt Johnstone, Secretary of the 
Dept. of Overseas Trade, reported that the British govern- 
ment had issued passports to hundreds of salesmen who 
have already left England to take orders for goods which 
will be delivered as soon as supplies are available. 

Finally, Johnstone reported that his department had 
made surveys in 26 countries outside the battle area of 
Europe for a postwar “Buy British” drive, and that 140 
exporting industries had been organized for the quickest 
possible trade drive after the war. 

While London is thus practically expediting its postwar 
foreign trade plans, United States salesmen are cooling 
their heels in Washington until someone decides which 
of a half-dozen agencies is really responsible for returning 
foreign trade to private channels—and sees that some- 
thing is done about it promptly. 

And in the case of at least two important foreign 
markets, Argentina and Spain, Washington, in striking 
contrast with London, has deliberately stifled trade oppor- 
tunities on the plea that to sell to these countries is to 
run the risk of allowing vital supplies to be transmitted 
to the enemy. 


® Argentina is the outstanding example. Washington, 
undoubtedly with fact-packed dossiers to justify its stand, 
has aroused fierce resentment in the Argentine by tight- 
ening the economic screws on that blatantly profascist 
country. On the other hand, London, which is more or 
less dependent on Buenos Aires for its tenuous wartime 
meat supplies, has refused to coerce this important sup- 
plier. As a result, both the fascists and the antifascists 
are turning against the United States, the fascists for 
obvious reasons, the antifascists because they believe that 
Washington is “talking big” but failing to back up its 
words with decisive and effective action. British com- 
mercial interests in Buenos Aires, meanwhile, quietly 
insinuate to their Argentine friends that they are doing 
nothing more toward upsetting the local economic apple- 


cart than is absolutely required by their United 
allies. 

The situation in Spain is similar. For eight \ cars, 
has been virtually cut off from American trade, alth 
during the past twelve months Madrid has cangle 
contracts before the War Production Board without 
ting so much as a nibble. But the British, as the Spg 
eagerly point out, have maintained throughout the 
token shipments of even such scarce items as ney 
chinery, and have enlarged their commercial conneg 
in Spain in preparation for a full-blown trade dr 
soon as controls are lifted (page 109). 


@ The issue has thus been drawn and in some y 
must be resolved, for now is no time for a breach ip 
Anglo-American economic front. The last battles } 
not been fought in either Europe or the Far East. 
satisfactory plan for rehabilitating Europe’s econo 
has been drawn. France needs to be helped back ¢ 
its feet—both politically and economically. And Ch 
along with India, needs more supplies than either Bri 
or the United States can readily supply in a hurry. 

Britain needs desperately to recapture its foreign 1 
kets. London is no longer a creditor nation; it 
huge war debt. Somehow, according to the finan 
experts, it must boost exports 50% above prewar level 
it is to carry this enormous new debt burden. 

The United States must recognize this changed si 
tion in England and do what it can to help London s 
its problem. World business will not function satig 
torily if Britain is in trouble economically. 

But the problem will not be solved by giving Bri 
salesmen preferences denied to others, by attempting 
control world markets at the diplomatic level. 
would demand a system of regulated foreign trade wh 
London refused to recognize in the past. American b 
ness refuses to accept it now. 


© Anglo-Amerjcan industries performed a_ product 
miracle during this war because they worked in the clo 
cooperation and with a steady interchange of persor 
and ideas. 

The return to peacetime trade competition on a 
factory basis for both countries will be accomplished 0 
if the same cooperative arrangement prevails. Privile 
for one party become penalties on the other. Lond 
recent proposals should be thoroughly discussed 
American businessmen—not solely with Washington. 
compromise, acceptable to both countries, can 
reached. Without it, postwar trade will be off to a) 
start which bodes ill for everyone. 
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